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extraordinary, and it is to-day the standard an- 

notated edition of Shakespeare for educational 
purposes. 

But since its first appearance several great changes 
have taken place. Many valuable books of reference 
relating to Shakespeare and his works have been issued. 
A somewhat definite method of investigation and study 
has been developed. This has made it advisable to adjust 
the notes, introductions, summaries of plots, time 
analyses, and discussions of characters to the new ccn- 
ditions. 

In this new edition the page has been made smaller, 
to adapt the volumes to pocket use. The notes and the 
introductions have been carefully revised, and important 
additions have been made throughout. Each volume is 
now absolutely complete in itself. 


T= popularity of Rolfe’s Shakespeare has been 
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The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and withal, practical and helpful. 
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OssIAN LANG, Editor. 


A Grand Old Schoolmaster. 


F It is well with a community which honors the 
educators of its youth. Kansas City, Mo., honors 
herself by singing the praises of the great superin- 
tendent of her schools. Greenwood is loved by 
everybody. No one, not even Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
has endeared himself more to the teachers of Amer- 
ica. He has stood at the head of the Kansas City 
schools for thirty-two years. In that time his city 
has risen from a population of 32,000 to seven times 
that number. 

At a recent meeting of the ‘Greenwood Club” 
well-earned tributes were paid to the grand old school 
master. Col. R. T. Van Horn speaking of the con- 
trast between the days of 1874 and now, said: 

Then our schools were struggling for existence and dis- 
turbed by discord; to-day they are the pride of this city and 
the model of others. 

J. C. James, the oldest member of the school board 
in point of service, said: 

Mr. Greenwood has built up a system of schools that are 
intrenched in the pride and love of the people and defy the 
efforts of prejudice and partisanship to dislodge them. Others 
have builded beautiful homes; others have erected magnifi- 
cent structures; others have worked out parks and boulevards. 
But in his own quiet way this man has been doing a grander 
work than them all. No man in Kansas city has touched 
with helpful hand so many hearts or enriched so many lives. 
In all the years of his service I have never heard him inject 
into a single suggestion a tainted motive. He has given his 
life to the betterment of the schools. 


State Supt. W. D. Carrington said: 

The teachers of Missouri have known Mr. Greenwood for 
thirty years and every state superintendent has come to him 
for advice which we have been glad to follow. He is not only 
Kansas City’s greatest superintendent, but he is Missouri’s 
greatest educator. 

Miss Nannie Gilday of the manual high school said: 

There is a class of teachers to whom Superintendent Green- 
wood’s name has always been a terror. They were the lazy 
and indifferent and incompetent. But to the earnest, vigilant, 
thorogoing, and wide-awake teacher he has always been the 
helpful friend and the inspiration to rise and grow. 

J. V. C. Karnes summed up the record of Superin- 
tendent Greenwood in these words: 

His rise in his profession and his experience remind one 
much of the rise of Abraham Lincoln in the legal prcfessicn. 
There is much of similarity in the character of the two men. 
Both are direct, incisive, of great tact, rarely angry, hcnest, 
without parade, Gcd-loving, but not God-fearing. Had 
Superintendent Greenwood done nothing more for Kansas 
City than to establish the bi-partisan schcol board idea, he 
would be entitled to rank as a great public benefactor. He 
has always given the credit to others, but to settle this histor- 
ical point I now assert beyond any controversy that this plan, 
concerning which inquiries continue to come in thirty years 
afterwards, is and should be called the ‘‘Greenwood System.” 
His pay has been small for this superior service, and when 
there have been times of stringency in school finances, he has, 
to my personal knowledge, even offered to have this small 
salary reduced. He has traversed this big city day after day 
and year after year at his own expense, and has built up a 
system of schools that is our pride and glory, and is attracting 
thousands of families to this city. It is almost incredible that 
with all these busy duties, he has found time to write books, 

amphlets, monographs, and articles, and to deliver over 1,000 

ectures. He is no pale-faced recluse, living among his books. 
He favors everything and anything that benefits the commun- 
ity. The fight against ignorance and wrong is his fight, and 
he is always on the firing line. 


Three cheers for Greenwood, the grand old school- 
master of America! 


Commissioner Macfarland is heroically fighting 
for a proper adjustment of the salaries of teachers in 
the District of Columbia. If Congress is very 
anxious to do anything for the schools at this time; 
it should appropriate sufficient money to enable the 
people of the District to beautify the schools and 
to extend their scope. There need be no departure 
from the principle of local government, and there 
must not be. At the same time there is no objection 
to the acceptance of gifts from Congress to hasten the 
improvement of the schools. The temporary resi- 
dents of Washington—Congressmen and officers of 
the nation—are so much benefited by the increased 
efficiency of the public education system that they 
ought to be more than willing to lend support. 
Whatever is done or left undone after the present 
educational agitation has subsided, the educational 
organization itself ought not to be interfered with. 





Free text-books jor all children is the only defensible 
system for American common schools. The under- 
lying principles have been so frequently discussed 
that a debating of the desirability of the idea seems 
wasteful procedure. Not why, but how the plans 
should be put in practice where the common school 
idea is as yet only imperfectly developed—that is the 
question. 





It does not appear to be wise to have the schools in 
session on stormy days. At the same time there can 
be no objection to permitting pupils in the cities; 
especially the crowded centers of population, to 
assemble in the school-rooms if they wish. An in- 
formal gathering permits of a looking after the health 
of the children by the teachers, much better, at any 
rate, than is possible where the regular work of the 
day is carried on. ‘Sweet reasonableness” should 
govern all things in the school. 





By a recent vote of the faculty of arts and sciences 
the instructors in education at Harvard university 
have been constituted a “‘ Division of Education” of 
co-ordinate rank with other divisions of the faculty. 
Heretofore the instructors in education have been 
affiliated with the division of philosophy. Besides 
assigning to education its appropriate place among 
other university studies, this vote evidently indicates 
that Harvard university intends to develop the 
study of education and the professional training of 
college-bred teachers as rapidly and as comprehen- 
sively as its resources permit. 





Once more the Old Bay State is leading the way 
in a much needed school reform. The Massachu- 
setts legislature is considering the extension of med- 
ical inspection to all the schools of the state. This 
is an excellent plan. 





Burlap may be more pleasing to the eye than 
wooden wainscoting, but the latter is decidedly to be 
preferred. Hygienic considerations must always 
stand first in the building and equipment of schools. 
The proper order is: fire-proof, first; hygienic, second; 
beautiful, third. 
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How I Learned to Spell. 


By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


According to the latest deliverance on physiolog- 
ical psychology, the number of senses one has is so 
numerous that no man has yet been able to enumer- 
ate them, that is, I take the number to be somewhere 
between five and three-thousand six hundred million, 
in the neighborhood of the number of brain cells in 
an average size brain, approximately from three to 
four thousand millions, more or less, according to the 
depth and surface of the brain, were it spread out on 
a ‘“‘hoe-cake board,”’ and all its cells counted. 

Each one of these cells is filled with a sort of stuff 
out of which psychological energy is manufactured 
and preserved, somewhat after the fashion that the 
venom is deposited at the root of the fang in the sub- 
family Crotalinea, and needs only an excitant to fire 
it off. Each of these brain cells is lying in wait for 
the occasion when it can be ‘‘touched off’’ by some 
kind of a shock, and then nature goes to work at 
once to fill it up again for another discharg . 

As I understand it, educators are bu:y devising 
schemes by which they can discharge, or cause to be 
discharged, the greatest possible number of these 
cells in each child’s brain submitting to the educa- 


tional processes. It is also inferred that each of 


these cells is also a reservoir in which an idea, or the 
shadow of an idea, may exist in a formative state 
for fructification, and from which receptacle it may, 
or may not, sprout owing to the strength of intensity 
with which it is disturbed. In view of this somewhat 
diffused knowledge of the internal structure of the 
brain, observations having been made chiefly from 
slicing up the brains of dead people, it is an easy leap 
to pass to the inference that certain sections of the 
brain are the hatching regions of the great central 
truths in each of the school subjects, while other less 
fertile areas produce cells of a lower order. After the 
discharge of each, an unseen power puts into the 
fluid that collects in each, a fact, and it unites or 
separates from other deposited facts till a group of 
such facts are bunched into a larger fact, and event- 
ually enough of these kindred facts unite and consti- 
tute a group of some dignity—but not yet of suffi- 
cient importance to be correlated with other adjacent 
or outlying facts of a different kind. 

From the foregoing sketch of the topography of the 
brain, one can readily see if we were in possession of 
a method that determined how many of these cells 
were spelling cells, and so on thruout all the realms 
of human knowledge, that the problem would be 
greatly simplified as well as multiplied. The edu- 
cator could then lay off the entire surface of the brain 
and sow in the cells in each division the seeds of each 
subject whose bed had been prepared prenatally. 
But as it is, he drops such knowledge on wrong soil 
very often. 

I have assumed a very rational as well as a very 
philosophical and psychological background upon 
which any theory of learning a subject may be 
pivoted, and besides it is very scientific, and con- 
forms to all the requirements of an inchoate science, 
and furthermore, it is based on the very bottom rock 
of successful farming, as well as raising oysters from 
a.” 

But in my own case, in learning to spell, I was cut 
loose entirely from the new and modern ideas held 
by the foremost and most sagacious educators of 
America, who cannot now and never were good 
spellers in any schools they attended, and I do most 
solemnly aver that I learned to spell after a fashion 
that is denounced as the most nonsensical, superficial, 
supercilious, pedantic, and soul-destroying process 
ae! employed and practised upon mischievous boy- 

ood. 

Here I am suspended between the mountain and 
some invisible hitching-post in the far-off ether, try- 
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ing to determine how it all came about. It was no 
doubt bad, a very bad method, but in spite of its 
malignity I liked it, and I confess it even now, when 
my mustache is getting gray, that I have a tender 
spot for it both in my head and under my shirt 
bosom. Asa boy I pulled thru it all right, not know- 
ing or caring what others said or thought of it. But 
one of my strong characteristics is to stick to a friend, 
so I will not desert it or forsake it, and denounce it 
now because it does not fit in well with some other 
views that have been ignominiously slaughtered and 
then denied Christian obsequies. 

I confess to poor spelling reformers with a deep sigh 
and great pity, bushels of pity—measured by buck- 
etsful, that I still like to spell now as I learned to 
spell in childhood days. It is indeed glorious to me. 
But to my story which is a “‘square deal.”’ 

To begin with, I was born with two big flat eyes 
that saw far and near, and they were, when I was not 
asleep or day-dreaming, which often happened, wide 
open. Even to this day no man, day or night, ever 
crept up to me, before, behind, to the right, or to the 
left, unless in a dense crowd, and touched me without 
my seeing him first. These eyes, keen almost as 
those of an Indian, took in things at a glance, and 
retained their forms whether people, animals, or 
inanimate objects. My eyes saw clearly and quickly 
and very accurately. All my early life was of such a 
character as to cultivate the eyesight, especially of 
distant objects. 

Next, I was endowed with quick delicate ears that 
caught sounds, relations, or orders of relations 
quickly. This sense was trained propertionately 
as much as that of sight, but not so many things 
could come to me thru hearing as thru sight. Be- 
sides, I have always had a good, strong memory for 
all sorts of persons, places, things, thoughts, ideas, 
words, colors, sounds of all kinds—spreading over a 
rather wide range of vibrations. This was my 
mental and physical equipment when I began to 
learn to spell, if I include a somewhat active set of 
vocal organs. 

I did not learn to read till I was eight or nine years 
old, but one of my mother’s brothers was a school- 
master, and nearly every week during two or three 
winters, an evening or two of each week, the young 
men of the neighborhood would come to our house, 
and after supper one of the number would take up 
Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book and pronounce 
words to the others to spell. I sat and listened to 
this kind of spelling every night. Father and 
mother always engaged in the contest, either spelling 
or pronouncing the words. By listening and then 
spelling over the words aloud next day, tho I did not 
know all the letters by sight, I learned to spell hun- 
dreds, perhaps a thousand or two thousand words 
from hearing them spelled just as I learned songs, 
riddles, and stories. I knew at this time some of the 
letters, but when I started to school later, I remem- 
ber distinctly the trouble I had in telling “‘b” from 
“d,” and “p” from ‘‘q,” so that one day I sat and 
looked at them intently, calling my left hand ‘‘d”’ 
and ‘“‘q,” and my right hand ‘“‘b” and “‘p.” I had 
no difficulty with these four letters afterwards. I 
had no trouble with the capital letters and could tell 
them easily. 

But there were two Webster Spelling Books used 
at our house by those spellers, one a very old one 
with many hard words in it, a book that my grand- 
mother used when she was a girl, and one that was 
oceasionally brought into service when they had 
spelled for a long time in the “Blue Back,” now 
called the ‘‘Old Blue Back.”’ In this book, Noah 
Webster arranged the words in many of the lessons 
by sound, so that one could easily learn a long string 
of words in a very short time. I will mention a few 
of the lessons beginning with a word that would and 
did suggest a whole column of words after each word: 
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as, ‘“‘banquet, banter, amity, horseback, luminary, 
siroceco, ladder, banishment, revengeful, bonfire, 
compel, handsel, antecedent, cinnamon, asperity, 
materiality, ambiguity, cessation, publication, con- 
demn, chilblain, calomel, antipode, supremacy, ether, 
whale, chorist, magic, vegetate, Grecian, precious, 
sufficient, caustic, academic, biblical, monasticism, 
gnaw, chaise, any, business, neighbor, calm, aque- 
duct, ceil, abeyance.” 

Interspersed with these spelling lessons on nearly 
every page, were short strong sentences in which 
many of the spelling lesson words were used. For 
instance, page 32, 39th lesson, contains the word 
“tarn,” and on the next page is a sentence, ‘‘A tarn 
is a small lake among mountains.” “I play when 
my task is done.” Again, ‘‘ We boil beets with meat 
in a pot.” ‘An elegy is a funeral song.” ‘That 
idle boy is a very lazy fellow.” ‘“‘A witness must 
give true testimony.” 

I give these quotations to show what thoughts 
crept into our heads as we trudged along thru this 
spelling book. Naturally, we tried to read all the 
sentences. The first three months I attended schcol, 
I spelled on the book over to “ Accept,’ beyond the 
pictures. A part of this time another boy spelled 
with me. We had the reading lessons in the coarse 
reading, and a few in the fine print. Much of the 
time after we had spelled a lesson in the book, the 
teacher would give out the hardest words for us to 
spell, and we also spelled twice a day in what was 
called the ‘Little Spelling Class.”” The teacher 
pronounced the words to us and we “turned down 
the ones who missed.”” This was great fun and all of 
us liked it, and we were always eager for the contest, 
as children in their perverseness are to-day, notwith- 
standing all our puny efforts to eradicate the element 
of rivalry from human nature. 

I said eight to ten lessons each day in spelling, and 
listened to everything else that was going on in the 
school and to a good deal that I could see or hear on 
the outside. The schcol-house was in the woods, 
and I listened to the birds, squirrels, and other 
attractions different enough to keep a youngster 
busy till “play time.” If a lesson was not well 
learned it was studied again. To perfect ourselves 
we pronounced the spelling lessons to each other in 
time of school. Later, when a woman was employed 
to teach the school and she laid down the law that 
‘“‘we must not study aloud,” the mothers at a wcol- 
picking that spring expressed themselves in a very 
pronounced manner. ‘‘The teacher could lick us as 
often and as hard as she pleased, but we must be 
allowed to study our lessons aloud.” A ccm- 
promise was agreed upon—half and half. 

Somehow the meanings of a large number of these 
words crept thru our skulls and into our brains in 
various ways, so it was not time wholly wasted, 
neither did it produce any cases of arrested develop- 
ment, brain-cramp, or a thousand ills that childhood 
is now threatened with in so many insidious forms 
in these latter years of grace. 

As soon as I started to school, I began to learn 
words by looking at them. Hitherto I had learned 
entirely thru the sense of hearing, and in watching 
people speak words and how they used their lips in 
speaking. If I heard a word that was difficult to 
pronounce, I would pronounce it many times to 
myself silently and also aloud, to be sure of its proper 
pronunciation. In the second school I went to, the 
winter following the fall term of three months, I was 
still kept in the spelling book, and also I read four 
times a day in McGuffey’s Old Second Reader. It 
was about equal to a good Third Reader now. There 
were little columns of words in it to be spelled in 
connection with every lesson. These words occurred 
in the reading lessons and they enlarged somewhat 
our acquaintance with some new words and their 
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uses. We never wrote any words on our slates. Up 
to this time, while I was not considered far enough 
advanced to write with “pokeberry ink and a steel 
pen,” altho I could read plain writing, I had picked 
it up. 

My sister who was a year and a half younger 
started to school the same time I did, but she was in 
a lower class, so we practised spelling together. 
Father or mother would often of evenings pronounce 
words to us, and we stood up and spelled, always 
turning down, and we often pronounced to each other. 
When we did this, we called it “‘Teaching School.” 
These spelling contests were kept up at our home or 
at the neighbors for several winters, and in this way 
we were soon able to spell with the big spellers. 

About this time,a new spelling book found its way 
into the hands of some of the children. It was 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Spelling Book, and a very 
good book it was, too. The words were generally 
more difficult to spell than the ones in Webster’s 
Elementary. This was a great treat to me and to 
many others, because it gave us so many new words 
to spell. Knowing the Elementary Spelling Book 
well, we would pick out each new hard word in 
McGuffey that was not found in Webster. 

To reach the brain cells then, in spelling, only two 
avenues, the eye and the ear, were employed in 
connection with the oral voice. I never, in fact, 
wrote a spelling lesson till I began teaching in the 
normal school at Kirksville in August, 1867. 

But it must not be inferred that the children with 
whom I lived and moved and played and spelled, 
did nothing but spell. We were busy in a hundred 
different ways. We gathered from our parents all 
the hard words to spell, songs, riddles, puzzles, 
anecdotes, war, and Indian stories, wild animal 
attacks, flatboating, moving from the older states 
into the newer ones, in short, all the traditional his- 
tory that several generations had picked up. Then 
each family knew about all things connected with 
all the other families in the same neighborhocd, un- 
less some interloper settled down fora season. The 
children learned traditionally from their parents 
many things now not told around the fireside to 
the city children, which is indeed a great loss to 
the children themselves. ;, 

I have before me a copy of ‘‘ The American Spelling 
Book by Noah Webster,” printed in Albany in 1803. 
It is the same that my mother’s mother used when she 
was a girl in Kentucky. It was from this book that 
some of the words were pronounced and spelled in 
my hearing that I learned and never forgot. - Among 
the number I will mention a few: ‘‘Phcebe, Israel, 
Nazarine, Mordecai, Brandywine, Illinois, Sadducee, 
Louisiana, Jonathan,’ and many other proper 
names. 

When I took up geography and arithmetic, a bread 
field in spelling many proper names was afforded; 
by far the greatest number in geography. It was 
here that I skipped the third reader and went into 
the fourth. It was due, no doubt, to the fact that I 
had read all the reading in the Elementary Spelling 
Book. I was studying Mitchell’s big Geography 
and Atlas. Then, too, we knew pretty well what 
every book brought to the school had in it, and we 
often talked about their contents. We did not then 
fire at all creation, but we generally hit what we shot 
at, or plugged holes in the outer rim of the subject. 

While learning a spelling lesson, I always figured 
out as I went over the list of words, after I became 
acquainted with the different members of the class; 
what words if pronounced to certain members would 
be spelled or missed. Others did the same thing; 
and I did this to a greater or less extent with all my 
class-mates. This was the way I had of measuring 
their spelling ability all thru my school days. 

As a result of my own personal experience and 
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observations since made in hundreds of instances on 
individuals and groups, I am thoroly convinced that 
the practice of having children write all the words 
in a spelling book is very poor teaching. There are, 
I admit, a few persons who must learn to spell thru 
the slow process of making the letters of a word with 
a pen or pencil, but these do not constitute a respect- 
able minority, and they are the very slow ones who 
must use the motor muscular activity of arm, wrist, 
hand, and fingers to make sticking word-impressions 
on the brain. Yet I am quite sure that if I had been 
subjected to all the slow movements in spelling 
employed to-day, I would not have been as good a 
speller as I am, and I would not have known the 
meanings of the thousands of words that I do know, 
or that I could detect misspelled words so readily by 
the eye without making any writing motions. 


I close this by relating an experience that I made 
during the first little school I tried to keep. I had 
bought a second-hand copy of Webster’s Academic 
Dictionary. I bought it because it was cheap, and I 
did not have money enough to buy a new one; this 
one had been dropped accidentally into a bucket of 
water, had dried out, but was out of shape inside and 
outside; it, however, was all there. Well, I took up 
‘“Webster’s Old Blue Back,” and I marked down 
all the words between its two covers of whose 
meanings I had doubts. There were sixty-eight of 
these words, and I hunted up their meanings in this 
dictionary. I had never looked into a dictionary of 
any kind a dozen times in my life before, and yet I 
was ‘‘shaky”’ on only sixty-eight out of about 10,000 
different words in that book. I will mention a few 
as I now recall them: “ Dossil, gloze, handsel, oyer, 
internuncio, thill, leveret, muscadiie, bugloss, acan- 
thus, whirlbat, pavior, miliary, theomachy, acronyc, 
knurl, ptisan, feoffment, widgeon, holm, seizin, fardel, 
turmeric.” 

I did not make a list of the words from McGuffey’s 
Speller that I did not know the meaning of, but I 
suppose it would not have contained many more 
than the number I found in Webster’s Elementary. 
At this time, I had studied Latin, Spanish a little— 
just dipped into it, read some books, and had spread 
out into some of the sciences and mathematical sub- 
jects. I had given no more time to spelling than I 
had to reading, arithmetic, or geography, or to 
United States history, Indian wars, and hair-breadth 
escapes. 

Does any child have a better way of learning to 
spell now? Doctors of things, will you not speak 
out! 
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Educational Conditions in Quebec. 


The report for 1904-05 of Mr. La Bruere, the super- 
intendent of public instruction of the Province of 
Quebec, shows that slowly in some places, but gener- 
ally over the province, progress is being made to- 
wards better things. One table gives the amounts 
contributed to the educational institutions since 
confederation. By years they are as follows: 


RRNA aes a ie 5h he on iss 9s A wien isis eho heie aw Bae $1,569,191 
JOT f(s SRS a ONG aS on nay aeeety Ren sea Te 2,596,284 
IVS ERED os ons eins iso's scie swe Su o's = sisicens GG 2,385,118 
ES Cyc eae ip ecbici-i sep hwehe ses sce ue ecew nce 2,739,713 
ROR MNES a ie as a sig oe aia a ats kn mtn Se Ws wa Ne Hoe 3,051,381 
ROP RES reicinmis wie eR oe amie aioe ein is sa ate wis ales 3,719,038 
ODD AON et Gye wikis eee noe eee hiss a owls SAS 3,816,395 
is aS eos SO on eI ey Re Ie Ia 4,084,518 


There is a growth in these figures relatively greater 
than that in the population. The details show that 
it extends to the contributions from all sources 
and affects all classes of schools. The result is seen 
in the increase in the number of schools and in 
the improvement of their furniture, two objects the 
department has kept constantly in view. For 
instance, in the years 1895 to 1905 there were built 
in the province 1,827 schools. Of these 187 were 
built last year at a cost of $325,522, and the one- 
fifth of the total, or $68,285, is to be credited to 
Montreal; the balance means that an advance had 
been made in many quarters. 

Last year, 1904-05, the school revenues were as 
follows, the division of the report being followed: 
Paid by taxpayers: 


PVR. ies eo es Sa oO a ee R Rae $1,756,557 
PRPs soem ie awh eisai a cone ld sie elalawisis ie 192,780 
Fees from subsidized institutions ............ 1,404,387 
MRI PIMMIN ESS ihc ds tw) cic use ane woe S'S OE NSS 8's 250,034 
RAMAN MED WETRINONG ccs 55.555 ais9 id ase pwc nrednie = 480,760 
USS RGR Ne ce ea ee re $4,084,518 


The subsidized institutions, whose fees figure in 
the record for the second largest item, are in a way 
peculiar to this province. There are between four 
and five hundred of them. They are chiefly in charge 


of the teaching orders of the Catholic church. They - 


give instruction from the first stages above the ele- 
mentary to those in which young men are qualified 
to study for the professions. They are largely 
boarding schools, and thru their work they relieve 
the municipal taxpayers of a considerable burden. 
They are widely used thruout the country by the 
better off class of people. They are natural in a 
province where, more than anywhere else in Canada, 
the education of the children is regarded as a per- 
sonal duty of the parents rather than an obligation 
of the state. 

The schools, using the term in its wide sense, 
and the attendance thereat in the years 1904-5 


are thus classified: 
Number Pupils 


Elementary schools................ 5,517 209,713 
MARIO eee cnmisia Gets tere seismic ake 587 85,774 
RM URNENSNINIGNS cise Soc ners a6 Gad we wea eo oe 184 40,281 
RORPR MER MERR ie ian ori-ce sess eran sca tetas tos 19 6,269 
Special BOO DIB Gini. ene eae 105 9,497 
Moron 0 000 [ae ere 5 416 
Normal school annexes ............ 6 1,005 
SIRWRIDIIOS o 5 /oso alin aie eiws asians 4 2,258 





2,427 355,123 

The first three classifications are those whose 
work is usually referred to when public instruc- 
tion is spoken of. It is interesting to note that 
it is in regard to them that the greatest prog- 
ress is shown. They are increasing in number, 
and their attendance shows a growth that is 
evidence that Quebec is not a dying province. 
The figures of 1902-3 and 1904-5 thus compare: 
1902-3 1904-5 


yea Elementary pupils ........... 205,057 209,713 
THE WANDERER RETURNS. ROUEN ... onde occvcesees 81,792 85,774 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. Academy pupils ............. 39,334 40,281 
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There is in these figures also evidence of increased 
appreciation of the duty of parents to effectively 
equip their children for the struggle for success. The 
increase in the number of academy pupils is propor- 
tionately greater than that in the elementary classes. 
The teaching staffs continue also to enlarge. 
Taking the same years as the foregoing table they 
show the following division: 
1902-03 1904-05 


Male lay teachers: .45..6i5:<.5.4.6.o-60.000;00% 937 896 
Male religious teachers ............. 1,609 1,695 
Female lay teachers...........0.0.+0 6,444 6,624 
Female religious teachers .......... 2,932 3,117 





11,992 12,332 


The difficulty in obtaining teachers seems to be 
chiefly felt in the English-speaking districts. This 
may be due to a variety of causes. The Catholic 
committee of the council of public instruction still 
gives certificates to those who pass an examination 
before a board of examiners, and of the 4,369 certi- 
ficated female teachers last year only 291 had passed 
the normal schools. Then the openings for young 
women which the development of the typewriter and 
the nursing profession have created have apparently 
appealed to the English more than to the French- 
speaking community, while the Northwest also is 
draining the teaching profession as well as the farms 
of some of the brightest followers. The great cause 
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of the scarcity of men and women who are ready to 
take up teaching as a life work, however, is the small- 
ness of the pay usually offered. A young woman who 
can live in her father’s house will often be ready to 
accept the $12 to $15 a month for from six to ten 
months in the year that some school municipalities 
offer; but even with the prospect of a pension in her 
closing days such pay is not attractive. There are 
places which do better, and some which do well, 
giving their teachers such pay as enables them to 
take a foremost place in their communities. Per- 
haps their example will gradually leaven the some- 
what heavy lump represented by those who act 
differently. 

Anything in the nature of a review of the educa- 
tional situation in Quebec would be incomplete with- 
out a word in praise of the inspectors. These men 
are, it is evident, generally of a superior class, receiv- 
ing only moderate salaries. It is their somewhat 
thankless task to look for and expose the weaknesses 
of the system of which they are part. They have 
done this as a rule without fear or favor. Year after 
year they have called attention to the defects und 
neglect and other sins of those who have control of 
the schools. Their reports have enabled meu who 
study educational work to see what was amiss and 
have so created the opinion that is bringing about 
a better state of affairs. They should be supported 
in their task. 





The Making of Canadian Citizens in the Great Northwest. 


By W. A. McIntyre, Principal Provincial Normal School, Winnipeg. 


Much attention has been given of late to the 
Canadian Northwest. The city of Winnipeg, now 
numbering about 115,000, has come in for more than 
ordinary attention. Tho a comparatively small 
city, it is still big for its years, for in 1880 it was but 
a little town of less than 5,000 people. One of the 
most remarkable features in connection with its 
growth has been the influx of people from all lands. 
There is scarcely a country on the civilized globe 
that is not represented in the population. One of 
the clearest illustrations of this is to be found in the 
accompanying illustration. In the northwestern 
district there was erected last year a beautiful school 
building—the Strathcona school—with accommoda- 
tion for about 550 pupils. On the day of opening 
there assembled the most motley collection of young 
hopefuls that could well be imagined. There were 
native-born city children, and those born in the 
country; there were children from the other eight 
Canadian provinces; then there were Scotch, English, 
Irish, French, Swedes, Norwegians, Poles, Icelanders, 
Belgians, Austrians, Hungarians, Italians, Russians 
and Russian Jews, Germans, Rumanians, Galicians, 
Doukhobors, Americans, and American negroes. 
And every one ‘‘spake in his own tongue”’ and for the 


most part each child was arrayed in the costume . 


peculiar to his own land. 

The other day—just six months after opening— 
I took the accompanying picture of a group of pupils. 
There are represented four of the provinces of the 
Dominion; the other eighteen pupils represent eight- 
teen distinct countries or nationalities. They ail 
now read English and speak English, and feel that 
they are part of the Canadian nation; and it would 
be very difficult for the inexperienced to distinguish 
the nationalities represented. 

The reason for writing this is to emphasize once 
more the supreme worth of the free public school. ‘‘It 
is the greatest agency ever devised “ man for unify- 
ing the diverse elements of a population.” 

When children of different races and tongues, and 
representing different creeds and customs, meet 
together to sing the same songs, play the same 


games, indulge in friendly rivalry, and co-operate in 
studies and in constructive work, surely they are 
forming those friendships and attachments which are 
the bond of national unity and peace. It is be- 
cause of this feeling that the public school is a social 
and national necessity as well as an agency in up- 
building the individual life, that it is so warmly 
supported in the capital city of the Canadian North- 
west. There are few cities to-day that can boast 





better educational facilities. With twenty buildings 
of the type mentioned devoted to primary education, 
and these surrounded by grounds varying from two 
to five acres, with a school board that has always 
shown wisdom and foresight in the purchase of sites, 
with teachers trained on the ground and alive to the 
needs of western life, with a people alive to the value 
of an education which is not too rich in its frills and 
flounces, much can be hoped from the work done 
in the public schools. 


Educational Meetings. 


April 12-14.—Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Baltimore, Md. E. H. Norman, Baltimore Business College, 
president. 

April 17-19.—Ontario Educational Association, Toronto, 
Canada. 

April 19-21.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, Baton 
Rouge, La. __ 

(Continued on page 375.) 
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What Form of Industrial Training is Most Practical and 
Best Suited to the Country Child ?* 


By Supt. O. J. Kern, of Winnebago County, Rockford, Ill. 


To the thinking of many good people industrial 
training means the elimination of “‘culture,’”’ what- 
ever that may mean, and the substitution of the 
reform school or the trade school. For them the 
thought has not yet come that education should be 
for service as well as for sweetness and light. That 
the children in our schools should be able to do 
things as well as to know about things. And in the 
doing of things there is as great opportunity for cul- 
ture as there is in studying about what men have 
said and done as revealed by the printed page. 

The distinction between higher education and 
industrial education has no real foundation upon 
which to rest. It is a survival of the aristocratic 
ideas of the Middle Ages. The thought is not original 
with the writer to claim that farming and black- 
smithing are just as high as law and theology. 
Whether it is better to be a blacksmith than a 
minister depends. As has been well said recently, 
“Tt is better to pound an anvil and make a good 
horseshoe than to pound a pulpit and make a poor 
sermon.”’ 

Quoting further from this same writer,—‘‘ There 
is a real distinction between education for self- 
support and education for self-development; between 
culture and what the Germans call the bread-and- 
butter sciences. In order, if not in importance, the 
bread-and-butter sciences come first. The first duty 
every man owes to society is to support himself; 
therefore the first office of education is to enable the 
pupil to support himself.”” And as has been said 
above, industrial education if carried on aright 
contributes to self-culture as well as to self-support. 

It is taken for granted that every one present this 
afternoon believes that this body of superintendents 
and the National Educational Association stand for 
educational leadership. Their deliberations and 
printed reports should give the trend and tone to 
educational progress in our country. A student of 
industrial education for the country child cannot fail 
to express his deep obligation to one printed report 
which is in trend with this afternoon’s consideration. 
This is the 1905 report of the N. E. A. on industrial 
education in schools for country communities. The 
committee who formulated that report are expert 
students of this particular field and there is no one 
better qualified to speak with authority than its 
chairman, Superintendent L. D. Harvey, of Wiscon- 
sin. 

In view of its importance it is, not claiming too 
much to say that this report should be studied by 
every country school teacher and school officer who 
has to do with the administration of the country 
school system. Some way should be provided to 


create a demand for this document. No better use - 


can be made of a part of the surplus of the funds of 
the N. E. A. than to send a number of copies of this 
report to county superintendents to distribute to 
thinking teachers, school officers, and patrons of 
country schools. Not all county boards are as 
liberal as the one which permitted its county super- 
intendent to purchase 300 copies for distribution in 
his county. A free distribution of this report will 
tend to increase the prestige of the National Educa- 
tional Association as respects leadership, and at the 
same time remove part of the nervousness on the 
part of its membership as to the safety of its ever- 
increasing surplus funds. 

This paper will enter into no argument with re- 


- + eer before the Department of Superintendence, N. 


spect to the Why and How of industrial training for 
the country child. The report referred to does this 
in a most logical and admirable manner. A twenty 
minutes’ discussion will permit only an emphasis to 
be placed on a few practical and suitable things that 
can and should enter into the all-round symetrical 
development of the country child in his training for 
service in the new age of country life. 

My discussion calls for a consideration of ‘‘ What 
Form of Industrial Training is Most Practical and 
Best Suited for the Country Child?” 

First—All these interests and activities that relate 
to agriculture in an elementary way, quite elemen- 
tary for a while, are practical and suited for the train- 
ing of the country child. The prosperity of this 
nation in its last analysis rests upon agriculture. A 
very great majority of the children enrolled in the 
country schools will remain on the farm and the 
country school should help them to a better under- 
standing of the new phases of agriculture. The 
number remaining on the farm will increase when 
right ideals prevail in the instruction with reference 
to the dignity, worth, and financial possibilities of 
the kind of farming that is “higher education.” 

To be specific, a study of the soil by means of the 
school garden is practical to a certain extent in every 
country school. To be sure a live teacher will get 
more out of it than a dead one who does not yet even 
know she is dead. But something is done and can 
be done. A start is being made. To wait till all 
the teaching force is ready is to do nothing. 

Last year the department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington surveyed over fifteen million acres of farm 
land. The state of Illinois is spending $25,000 
annually in its soil survey and soil experiments. 
Thus far sixteen counties have been surveyed and 
the expectation is to continue till the entire one 
hundred and two counties are surveyed. Every 
type of soil as small as ten acre lots is mapped and 
described. A various colored map is published and 
put in bulletin form. 

Here is a map of one county (showing) which 
gives you an idea of the work of the soil bureau. You 
see the different types of soil for this particular 
county represented by different colors. The printed 
matter in connection with this map gives an < ccurate 
account of the early settlement, climate, physiog- 
raphy, and geology, description of the types of soil; 
agricultural conditions, markets, transportation 
facilities, ete. Laying aside all thought of industrial 
training and the so-called elimination of ‘culture’ 
and the alleged ‘‘making farmers” of our country 
children by ‘‘putting agriculture” into the country 
school, just think how valuable and useful this 
bulletin is in teaching home geography. Surely 
there is time for the study of geography in the 
average country school. A copy of this map and 
bulletin was put into the library of every country 
school of this county. The expense was nothing. 
And this map, so far as it goes, is far more valuable 
for the teaching of agriculture than the so-called 
agricultural charts for $40 which some school officers 
are buying of agents who are posing as apostles of 
agricultural instruction for the country school. 

We are not quite accurate when we speak of “‘ put- 
ting agriculture into the country school.” Rather 
let us attempt to put the school into agriculture; 
into right relation to its environment. 

A school garden is practical. True, it is in its 
experimental stage as yet. So was manual training 
for the city child and is so to a certain extent to-day.. 
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But no one would eliminate manual training because 
teachers do not yet know all about matter and 
method. We do not know all about the school 
garden as a means of giving instruction with refer- 
ence to soil and plant life. We can learn, however, 
and learn by doing, even if the doing is crude for a 
few years. The best way to have a garden in the 
country school is to have it even if it is no larger than 
four feet square. A start can be made and that is a 
great deal. To sit down and contemplate the diffi- 
culties is to remain seated. 

School garden work, manual training, and domestic 
arts for the country school will be put on a more 
intelligent and permanent basis when there are 
trained supervisors for this work, just as many city 
schools now have. This will come when the county 
superintendent can change the ideals of the country 
people so that they will regard the office for educa- 
tional leadership and not subject to the exigencies 
of party politics. The job of changing the ideal in 
this respect is a fairly big one. 

True, if we could have such gardens as the Mac- 
donald gardens of Canada, better results would be 
obtained. If millionaires of this country would find 
it possible to do as this man is doing, doing some- 
thing for the country child, a great educational 
uplift would come to all phases of country life. Here 
(showing) is a most interesting pamphlet describing 
the Macdonald gardens. There are special traveling 
instructors for these gardens, which are two acres in 
extent. One or two quotations are sufficient to 
reveal their character. 

With reference to the place of the garden in school 
work: “The work of the garden is recognized as a 
legitimate part of the school program, and is already 
interwoven with a considerable part of the other 
studies. The garden is becoming the outer class- 
room of the school, and its plots are its blackboards. 
The garden is not an innovation, or an excresence, or 
an addendum, or a diversion. It is a happy field of 
expression, an organic part of the school in which 
boys and girls work among growing things, and grow 
themselves in body and mind and spiritual outlook.” 

_Of the advantages the following summary only is 
given here. 

First: Educationally it affords a release from the 
dull routine of the school-room and puts the pupil 
out into the fresh air and sunlight. It is a means of 
help by affording scope for motor activities that are 
natural to growing children. The garden work is 
correlated with much of the formal work of the 
school, as arithmetic, reading, composition, drawing, 
etc. It serves as an introduction to the development 
of literary appreciation, as the “‘ability to appreciate 
the charm of many of the best poems depends not a 
little on ability to form visual images of natural 
objects.”” In this respect, if the teacher in the 
country school is alert, the country child has the 
advantage over the city child. For ‘‘the urban eye 
of the town-bred child, who has never been interested 
in garden or field, must fail to catch the imagery of 
our best nature poems.”’ 

Second: Economically the school garden teaches 
the composition and care of the soil, best conditions 
for plant life, value of fertilizers, seed selection, etc. 

Third: Nationally the school garden develops 
an interest in the fundamental industry of the coun- 
try. There develops the sense of ownership and 
respect for property. “In the care of their own 
plots the pupils fight common enemies and learn 
that a bad weed in a neglected plot may make trouble 
for many others. The garden is a pleasant avenue 
of communication between the school and the home, 
relating them in a new and living way, and thereby 
strengthening the public interest in the school as a 
national institution.” , 

A study of plant life is practical and suited for the 
country child. For years we have had the thorobred 
horse; the purejbred{cow; and now comes the high 
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bred corn. Here is an ear (showing) of high bred 
corn raised by the president of the Illinois Corn 
Growers’ Association. This was taken from a field 
that easily made one hundred bushels per acre. To 
be sure, to raise hundred bushel corn there must not 
only be one-hundred bushel seed but also hundred 
bushel soil and a hundred bushel man. Our indus- 
trial training should teach the children in the 
country schools to strive for these three things, viz: 
better seed, increasingly fertile soil, and more intel- 
ligent methods of operation. Here is an opportunity 
for the school to co-operate with the home and train 
children to study corn on experimental plots at home. 

Likewise some training with reference to farm 
animal life and a consideration of some of the ele- 
mentary principles of the business end of farming is 
practical and suitable. Farm economics is practical 
arithmetic and could well take the place of much 
text-book matter that is “‘taught at.’ Surely the 
average country school has time to teach the arithme- 
tic that the pupils must use after leaving school. 

With the country high schools, that is the village 
high schools, and the country consolidated school as 
centers, manual training for the country child should 
begin. From these schools this educational activity 
will spread into a large number of one-room country 
schools. This will be slow, for the average farmer 
does not yet distinguish between manual training 
and manual labor. If all the data could be collected, 
it would appear that quite a considerable amount of 
manual training, elementary in form, is now being 
carried on in the country schools. 

Here is a great opportunity for the school to co- 
operate with the country home and thru the inspira- 
tion and help of a live teacher a work bench can be 
installed in the home work-shop if it seems imprac- 
ticable to install one in the country school-house. 
The boy at home, and the girl, too, along home 
economy, can make a small collection of simple tools, 
and from the teacher receive instruction as to pro- 
cesses of work, etc. The country school and the 
country home should come closer together. The 
lines of industrial work suited to the farm and farm 
home offer an exceptionally fine opportunity for this 
closer union for a common purpose. Most of the 
old farm activities have gone since the introduction 
of farm machinery of improved make. With this 
change have gone some elements in the training for 
the country child that must be supplied by the new 
country school and the new farm home to meet the 
new conditions of country life in the ageof telephones, 
trolley cars, daily delivery of mail, improved farm ma- 
chinery, discoveries relating to the science of agricul- 
ture, and improved methods of farm operations. 

For the boy this manual training will consist in a 
working knowledge of the care and use of tools for 
repair work on the farm; farm mechanics; the simple 
elements of carpentry; etc. Along with this will go 
a practical knowledge of materials. 

For the girl there will be instruction in household 
economy and management; food materials and pre- 
paration of food; sewing and a study of textiles; etc. 

There need be no alarm that the country child will 
not receive culture along these lines. As has been 
well said: ‘‘To teach a boy the mechanics of home- 
keeping, to teach the girl the chemistry of home- 
keeping, is as much self-culture as to teach either 
what kinds of homes the ancient Greeks and Romans 
possessed. Our present self-development is too 
narrow. We need to broaden it. Manual training 
is necessary to make the ‘all round’ man.” 

We can take this culture to the country child, in 
addition take to the country school good books, art, 
and music, and we need no longer be under the neces- 
sity of tearing up the farm home by its roots and 
taking the children to the city to secure the country 
child’s rights so far as an educational opportunity 
is concerned, to partake of all that is best the age 
has to offer. 
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Forms of Industrial Education Best Adapted to City Children.* 


By Charles H. Keyes, Supervisor South District Schools, Hartford, Conn. 


The traditional subjects of the school curriculum 
aim to train the child thru exercises whose perception 
basis is either visual or auditory, or both. The 
child’s seeing and hearing alone condition all his 
learning within the scope of the time-honored sub- 
jects. But manual training aims at the develop- 
ment of the individual thru the introduction of 
experiences based on other sense perceptions than 
those of sight and hearing. Touch and muscular 
resistance are called into play because they furnish, 
independently, and in conjunction with the other 
sense avenues, experiences which react in the devel- 
opment of nervous centers and forces otherwise left 
practically impotent so far as the training of the 
schools is concerned. In deciding what forms of 
manual training are especially valuable for the child 
of any determined environment, certain governing 
principles must be kept clearly in mind: 

First. This training must develop capacity which 
is a new, additional, positive contribution to the 
child’s unconscious endeavor at self-realization and 
the school’s conscious endeavor to transform his 
possibilities into powers. 

Second. This training should furnish him exper- 
ience which enlarges his capacity to adapt himself 
more easily and efficiently to his life work and en- 
vironment when school days are finished. He should 
begin to learn as a boy things he must do as a man. 

Third. This training should not neglect to furnish 
him some experiences lying entirely outside the field 
of his prospective life activity, and especially some 
of that class of experiences which will enable him to 
understand and sympathize with the endeavor and 
aim of large groups of his fellow men whose surround- 
ings and occupations are decidedly unlike his own. 
He should begin to get the viewpoint as a boy of a 
position he will not occupy as a man, but which will 
be occupied by thousands of his fellow men, with 
whom the good of the commonwealth and the nation 
demands that he shall have intelligent sympathy. 

Fourth. This training is the resultant of exercises 
in which the pupil is making high endeavors at self- 
expression. He is writing himself into the drawing 
or the model he constructs. His ideals of strength, 
utility, beauty, and honesty are modeled in the clay, 
cut and carved into the wood, bent and forged in the 
iron, braided and woven into the raffia and reeds 
which he manipulates. 

With these principles in mind and a recognition of 
the fact that the immediate direction of the manual 
training work of the great majority of city children 
must be in the hands of the regular grade teacher we 
may proceed to make some specific answers to the 
question “‘ What forms of industrial training are best 
suited to the child of any determined environment?” 

Obedience to the first and fourth of these principles 
will eliminate some of the common forms of manual 
training frequently used as pedagogical soothing 
syrup, under the name of “‘busy work,” in many 
primary schools. It will do away with much of the 
work on hard and fast models in which the pupil has 
little or no choice or initiative, and which admit of 
only a comparatively low order of self-expression. 

_So far as the life of any particular city or class of 
cities is distinctive, its conditions must guide us in 
applying the second and third principles, which 
chiefly determine the forms proposed for our dis- 
cussion. 

_ Recognition of the principle that in manual train- 
ing and industrial education the pupil should be 
taught to know and do, as a boy, things which he will 


* Address before the Department of Superintendence, N. 
E, A., Louisville, Ky., March 1, 1906. 


have to do as a man, is now widespread. We have 
ceased to apologize for any special form of manual 
training having educational value, because it gives a 
boy the skill of a craft in which he may later earn his 
living. We are no longer ashamed to acknowledge 
that many of our pupils are taught in our schools the 
very art or arts whose exercise in the business world 
gives them their support. This conclusion is the only 
justification for the large place that cooking and 
sewing have long enjoyed in the schools of our most 
progressive cities. Call it trade school work if you 
will, but remember that all our girls must be trained 
for the vocation of homemaker and be skilled either 
in practising these two arts or in the direction, super- 
vision, and training of others in their exercise. 

I may probably best indicate by illustration what 
I deem to be wise operation of the law that the 
special character of the business life of a city should 
affect the forms of industrial education in its schools. 
My own city (Hartford) is known thruout the busi- 
ness world as a banking, insurance, and manufactur- 
ing center. We employ thousands of clerks, account- 
ants, copyists, bookkeepers, typists, and stenog- 
raphers in these offices of our banks, insurance 
companies, and factories. The factories are devoted 
largely to the production of high grade metal manu- 
factures. Our guns and automobiles, our tires and 
bicycles, our typewriters and automatic machinery 
go into every quarter of the world where efficiency is 
prized. In their production we employ thousands of 
machinists, pattern-makers, draughtsmen, smiths, 
and other high grade mechanics. The ranks of all 
these must be annually recruited from the boys 
trained in our public schools. 

We recognize accordingly that penmanship has in 
our schools a place which it is not generally accorded 
or entitled to in many other cities. We deliberately 
teach it as an important manual art all thru the nine 
grades of the grammar schools and in the high school 
as well. Similarly, work in wood and iron is begun 
as low as the fifth grade of the grammar schools and 
carried thru the high school. Drawing and design 
begin in the kindergarten and are available thru 
every year to the end of the high school course. 
Typewriting, stenography, and bookkeeping are 
taught in our high school. Our work in pattern- 
making, mechanical drawing, and machine shop 
practice is more extended than might be justified 
in a.city of different commercial life. Our evening 
high school has not hesitated to undertake the train- 
ing in its shops and draughting-rooms of ambitious 
young men from the factories. Without conscious 
formulation of the doctrine that the schools of the 
community should teach whatever the business of 
the community demands in a large way, we have ac- 
cepted it in our practice. 

Because of recognition of the principle that every 
man’s vocation as well as his location, puts limita- 
tions upon his life and thought we have always 
deemed it necessary to teach pupils many things in 
history, literature, and language, largely for the 
purpose of enabling them to understand people far 
removed from them in time or territory. We know 
the moral value of the suggestion “‘Put yourself in 
his place’; but we have not fully learned that due 
appreciation of the dignity of manual labor and its 
possible intelligence and self-respect can not be 
gained without doing this in some practical way. 
No amount of reading and study will do this for most 
of us as efficiently as a little experience with the life- 
work of the class we would understand. How else 
can we account for the general attitude of the public 
toward manual and industrial education? We hear 
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enough of its virtue; we read enough of the value of 
its contribution to the efficiency of the social and 
political life. But so long as only the neglected 
negro, the abused Indian, and the inmates of our 
reformatories and penitentiaries are made its chief 
beneficiaries how can we avoid the conclusion that it 
is not truly understood? 

Now, no one will deny that it is highly important 
that the city boy, who as a man is to live in the city, 
help form public opinion of the city, and express that 
in his vote, should have a sympathetic interest in the 
work of the farmer, the horticulturist, and gardener. 
The good of the commonwealth demands it. In my 
own state the gravest hindrance to progress in help- 
ful legislation for both city and country is mutual 
misunderstanding of the city viewpoint and the 
country viewpoint. We in the city, think the 
shortcoming and the duty of our farmer fellowcitizen 
is manifest; but is it not our duty to give our children 
not only tuition but industrial experience that will 
make it easier for them to co-operate more intelli- 
gently and sympathetically with the great agricul- 
tural class? 

And not alone in manufacturing states like Connec- 
ticut, but thruout the union, the city children need 
this opportunity to gain at least an elementary 
acquaintance with the life endeavor of the great 
farming class. The best place to train our city boys 
and girls to this open-eyed and open-hearted co-opera- 
tion with the millions of their farmer fellowcitizens 
is in the school garden. The school garden as an 
institution has, of course, large value as a nature study 
laboratory. It may also prove a solution of the 
vexed p;oblem lying between too many hours in 
school and too many hours on the street. But its 
chief value lies in the fact that it gives thru its ex- 
perience the moral and intellectual sympathy which 
I have urgedis so needed in the civic and politica llife. 

It may be urged that the garden on any adequate 
scale is not available in the city. It is not and will 
not be in the city on the day in which we do not 
insist on the minimum land interests of children. 
No man would undertake to rear a score of good 
Kentucky colts without ample grounds in which they 
might get their play and their training. To limit 
these would be to insure failure with the noblest 
quadruped the world has produced. But dozens of 
communities are essaying to rear a thousand Amer- 
ican boys and train them on a school site but little 
larger than the building, a school site covered with 
a brick house, a concrete walk, and the grave of man- 
making play, above which rises the mournful epitaph, 
“Keep off the grass.”” Have we not reached the 
time when we know that blooming girls and bouncing 
boys are worth more than springing grass and bud- 
ding bush? Whenever and wherever the physical 
rights of our youth are properly understood by the 
managers of our schools, we can trust the solution of 
the land question to the American father whose 
prayer to-day is still that of the Grecian hero before 
the walls of Troy, ‘‘ May this, my son, be greater than 
his father.” 

Again, let me illustrate by the example with which 
I came to be most familiar and one which involved 
all the type difficulties besetting the development of 
a city school garden. The Wadsworth street school— 
the central school of the system for which I am 
responsible—is situated in the heart of a thickly 
populated district of our city. To it 1,800 boys and 
girls went daily. The unoccupied portions of the 
site were barely adequate to the play purposes of the 
school. The proper appeal to the school committee 
in the name of the open air rights of the children 
resulted in the purchase of the needed land con- 
tiguous to the school site. All was unenclosed, and to 
the committee it seemed desirable to keep open to 
the public certain walks thru the property, by which 
thousands of citizens daily traveled to and from 
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their homes. The land secured was enough to fur- 
nish garden opportunity for from 300 to 400 children 
in one year. It seemed desirable then to give the 
garden opportunity to the children of the youngest 
grades. The first year the gardens were given up 
exclusively to the children of six kindergartens under 
the leadership of an enthusiastic kindergarten super- 
visor of limitless industry. Nearly all of the kin- 
dergartners and the great mass of their children 
caught the spirit of the work and the gardens were a 
great success. The boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood without any invitation took on themselves, out 
of school hours and during vacation, the duty of pro- 
tecting them from tresspassers and marauders. Re- 
member the whole tract was unfenced and that from 
five p. m. to six a. m. no teacher or school official, 
not even a janitor, was on the premises. The morals 
of young and old in the neighborhood were equal to 
withstanding all or nearly all temptation. Remem- 
ber, too, that there were scores of children living 
within a few blocks of this garden who were pupils in 
private schools and had possibly never attended 
public schools. Bear in mind further that there was 
no special police protection given to this block more 
than to any others in the vicinity. When the water- 
melons approached maturity and before the frost 
was on the pumpkins, the watering of some juvenile 
mouths and the longing for Jack o’ lanterns became 
too powerful, and we lost a good portion of these two 
crops. Otherwise, flowers and vegetables were prac- 
tically unmolested. 

The next season four first primary grades were 
added to the garden squad. Their teachers brought 
added enthusiasm, energy, and thoughtful considera- 
tion to the managing and directing forces. We were 
fortunate in having in these departments teachers 
able to take up new problems intelligently, and ready 
to follow them up persistently. The gardens were 
now a pronounced success. The work was practi- 
cally all done by the children and their teachers. 
The highly efficient teacher or kindergartner could 
be picked out as readily in the garden as in the 
school. We had answered the question: Are the 
school hours too long for the primary children? Too 
long always for the wrong kind of work; never too 
long in the school that has the intelligence to recog- 
nize, the courage to stand for, and the freedom to 
serve the true interests of the growing child. 

Other cities of varying industrial life and environ- 
ment may furnish varying specifications in their 
answer to the question we have discussed. The 
principles which we have endeavored to enunciate 
must, however, be followed by all. The best forms 
of industrial education for the children of any given 
city must result in the development of power not 
adequately developed in the traditional curriculum, 
must train for industrial efficiency in the city, and 
must give sympathetic understanding and respect 
for the life-work of the millions in the country. 





Educational Meetings. 
(Continued from page 371) 


April 20-21.—Northern Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, at St. Cloud. 

April 20-21.—West Tennessee Educational Association, 
Lexington, Tenn. 

May.—Southern Educational Board, Lexington, Ky. 

May 3-5.—Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, at 
Jackson, Miss. 

May 31-June 2.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, and 
Eastern Manual Training Association, New York city. 

June 12-15.—North Carolina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
at Raleigh. Hon. James Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

June 16—July 6, 1906.—North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, 
at Raleigh. J. Y. Joyner, president, Charles J. Parker, 
secretary. 

June 20-July 18.—South Carolina state summer_school, 
at Winthrop, S. C. 

June 22.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 

(Coatinzed on page 377) 
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The New Rural School. 


By Superintendent Rapp, Pennsylvania. 


(At the annual meeting of the Department of County 
Superintendence of the State Educational Association of 
Pennsylvania Superintendent Rapp read the paper which is 
here printed in part. It is a forceful presentation of the best 
ideas concerning public education in rural districts. While 
the paper was written with apg reference to the needs 
of Pennsylvania, it points the way to all states which have 
not yet developed the concentrated farm school. One single 

oint only seems to demand modification. A year ago when 
visited the state normal school at Millersville, Dr. Lyte 
explained to me his plans for teaching school gardening and 
showed me the plot of ground to be utilized for the work. I 
am under the impression that Millersville at least has started 
out in the direction which Mr. Rapp says the state normal 
schools have neglected. However, the argument loses none 
of its strength by this one modification. To all who are in- 
terested in the uplifting of the education of the farmers’ 
children the paper is warmly commended.—THE EpirTor.) 


The typical ‘‘little red school-house,”’ so invested 
with sentiment, isa costly and unsatisfactory institu- 
tion of education and a new organization is impera- 
tively called for. 

It is true that most of the leading commercial and 
representative men of our cities were raised in the 
country or rural villages. Marshall Field, who died 
recently, was a notable example. I, for one, believe 
in the superiority of the country boy, but credit it to 
a cause very different from school education and 
school curricula. The school is but one of at least 
three potent factors in any child’s education. 

The two factors so potent in the education of a boy 
are his home life and habits, and his social life and 
habits. We cannot get away from either of these in 
the education of either the country boy or the city 
boy. Greater differences are found among our boys 
because of these two sources of education, than can 
be found coming from inherited intellectual or moral 
tendencies. 

From both these sources the country boy receives 
much better training for life work. He has this as 
the result of his environment—not because of the 
parental influence and training being better in his 
case than that of the city boy. Every one is aware 
of the superior sense-training. that is offered the 
country lad in his untrammeled, loving intercourse 
with Mother Nature; his usually robust physical 
condition; his contribution to the earning power of 
the family and his daily meeting of emergencies. 


Country Child's Advantages. 


Nowhere on earth has a child such advantage for 
an elementary education as upon a good farm, where 
he is taught to love work and put brains into his 
work. The best taught school in the most densely 
populated city cannot equal in educative value the 
life upon a good farm, intelligently managed. What 
an immense advantage the country lad would have 
over the city boy if he had equal educational facilities! 
Why not equalize educational conditions? The 
rural school must be improved in order to furnish the 
training demanded by the new conditions affecting 
country life. A mere rudimentary education is not 
sufficient for the demands of modern life. 

The ‘‘little red school-house”’ must be given great 
credit for the work it has done and may yet do. As 
the local institutional unit it is no longer the hope of 
the country. The sickle, the hand-loom, and the 
ox-cart must also be given great credit for the good 
they did, but no sensible farmer will make use of 
them to-day simply for the reason his father used 
them and people were contented then. 


What of the Future? 


The future will be characterized by fierce compe- 
tition in which technical skill and a high degree of 
training will be necessary qualifications of success. 

If the school training of the district school is 


adequate, why an exodus of the farmers to the 
centers of population in order to educate their chil- 
dren—to give them the advantage of a graded school? 

The migration of population in all the states has 
been toward the cities, so that while at the beginning 
of the century 96 per cent. of the population lived in 
the country, at the end less than 70 per cent. were 
left. Is it desirable that the cities shall continue to 
grow at the expense of the country? Many believe 
that the great tide of youth that is pouring in upon 
the city will at some time, in some way, turn back 
again upon itself and bring with it the culture which 
the soil itself could not produce. But that cannot 
be. Those who are once engulfed in the vortex of 
the city never turn back. 


The Best School. 


The best school of the future will be a rural school. 
The country could and in time it will, by paying for 
them, maintain as good schools as the cities now 
support, and in addition, the country school will 
always possess certain advantages that the city 
school cannot buy if it wanted to. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale in a talk recently before 
the Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of Boston, made some 
strong statements in favor of country living and 
against city crowding and city provincialism. ‘All 
my happiness,”’ he said, “‘I owe to the central effort 
that my father and mother made to make home the 
happiest place on earth. Father, mother, and child 
are the primitive trinity. We are cursed by living 
in a city of 600,000 people, but by the year 1950 I 
am in hopes there will be no cities. Tenement 
houses, some seventeen stories high, packed with 
people and causing all kinds of tenement-house laws 
to be made, are as wicked as hell. What we want is 
to initiate our children to live in the open air, to grow 
to love the country, so that they can know the differ- 
ence between a turnip and a potato, and between 
grass and hemlock. I call these things walking with 
God, and a larger life than being a policeman, a letter- 
carrier, or a night watchman. When this has been 
brought about, we will have been converted from the 
miserable mechanical machine life we are now 
living.” 

Prof. J. M. Tyler of Amherst college, says: “If I 
had the power, I think I would make a law—and 
enforce it, too—that every child born in a town of 
10,000 inhabitants or more should have at least one 
grandparent living on a farm in the country; and I 
would have that child stay with that grandparent 
at least three months in every year of its youth.” 


Farmers complain that the city schools educate 


the boys away from the farm. Why should the city 
school educate for the farm? It is built by the city, 
for the city, with a curriculum suited to city condi- 
tions. It is not expected that the city high schools 
should teach the fundamentals with reference to soil 
fertility, rotation of crops, plant breeding, feeding 
standards of stock, dairying, etc. 

Heretofore our entire school system has looked 
toward city life. Not only the city graded schools, 
city high schools, and state universities, but the non- 
public schools, and even the rural schools have given 
an educational trend toward the city. The teachers, 
the text-books, the ideals, emphasize the city pro- 
fessions, while the important every-day affairs of the 
farm and farm home, by sheer neglect, have been 
discredited even in rural schools. 


High Schools for the Country. 


Consolidation will bring high school privileges to 
rural communities. Such has been the experience 
in Ohio. It will bring to the farm what the boy goes 
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to the city to get. It makes it possible for the chil- 
dren during the formative period of life to stay at 
home until the fibers of character are strong, con- 
victions mature, and habits firmly fixed. Under 
such conditions parents will not hesitate to send 
them out into the world. A twentieth century com- 
mon school education includes what we call the 
“high”? school quite as truly as it does the most 
elementary grades. Altogether the greatest educa- 
tional need in Pennsylvania, at this time, is home 
high schools for country children. 

The nine township high schools I organized in our 
county are giving excellent satisfaction, and they 
have a tendency to centralize the schools more and 
more, but I have in mind as the future rural school 
a centralized model rural industrial school from a 
tract having a radius of from eight to ten miles, con- 
solidating from twenty to fifty schools, including 
half a dozen or more districts. 


The Centralized Farm School. 


A truly farm school, such a school would be in a 
strictly farming community, and should have a ten- 
acre farm, with cottages for the principal and special 
teachers who are trained in agricultural teaching. 
Part of the grounds would be equipped with groves 
for shelter belt; with ornamental trees, shrubs, and 
flowers; with ample playgrounds; with small farm 
buildings; a gymnasium with a swimming pool; and 
part of the tract devoted to field crop experiments 
and demonstrations; thus agriculture is placed along- 
side the three R’s for the boys. A woman assistant 
trained to teach home economics, with the small 
equipment necessary for teaching cooking, sewing, 
home decoration, etc., could in like manner place 
home economics alongside the three R’s for the girls. 
Laboratories would be fitted up for instruction in 
experimental physics and chemistry. Every child 
f — first primary grade up would have its garden 
patch. 

The school day in that industrial school would be 
divided into two distinct parts, devoting one-half to 
the literary and book work, and the other half to 
manual training—indoor and outdoor—and art 
studies, physical training, and general work, and 
with this arrangement the gardening could readily be 
accomplished. The plan of having a school garden 
in a school of this kind is a most natural one, and 
during the next quarter century, we shall wonder 
how the schools ever got along without them and 
were true to their purpose. 

The buildings of such a centralized school would 
be ornamental, well-equipped and commodious, and 
in striking contrast to the architecture and situation 
of many of the present, cheerless, ugly little store 
— of buildings on lonely uninviting quarter-acre 
ots. 

The recent movement for instruction in the ele- 
ments of agriculture in rural schools is a strong addi- 
tional argument in favor of such schools. The 
larger the school, the better the equipment for teach- 
ing agriculture; and what is more important, the 
greater the chance of securing a teacher who is fitted 
to give instruction. 

The report of the Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion in Rural Schools and Communities has just been 
distributed to members of the N. E. A. and is an 
interesting and valuable document. The general 
conclusions of the committee are summed up in 
twelve findings unanswerable in argument and con- 
clusive in their reasons. This report should be 
studied thoroly as the first comprehensive docu- 
ment on a phase of education which promises great 
results, not only in the development of agricultural 
wealth, but also in holding young men to the occu- 
pancy offarms. Our normal schools in Pennsylvania 
should ‘‘wake up” and train teachers in agricultural 
knowledge. . = 
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Where the Normal Schools Lag. 


I believe that the normal schools of Pennsylvania 
did more to rescue the rural school from its low estate 
than any other agency, but in matters of this kind 
they are lagging behind. Let them be normal and 
industrial schools. Let them prepare teachers who 
are enabled to impart to their pupils, in a way easily 
assimilated by them, the beauteous and profitable 
truths of growing things, who can inspire and stimu- 
late a love for garden, the farm, horticulture, animal 
husbandry, then, it seems to me, there will be little 
left in the educational world to be desired. The kind 
of teachers we want now and must have are those 
who can gather a class around them, as a hen her 
brood, and interest them in the conception, the 
growth, and the fruiting of things. This is the study 
of life. It is revelation—life revealed. Where is 
there even a school garden connected with a Penn- 
sylvania normal school much less a rural school? 
Our dear land is away behind some other countries 
in school gardens. Garden work properly directed 
and managed with pleasure and understanding 
promotes industry, attention, judgment, skill, and 
self-reliance. 

A Social Center. 


The centralized consolidated rural industrial school 
will eventually centralize laundering, baking, butter- 
making, the good roads idea, etc., so that the country 
women may put out the drudgery of the house and 
have time for social culture and home companionship. 
Each such school will have an assembly room for 
social and public purposes. 


Appeal. 


Let every patriotic citizen of the state join in a 
righteous crusade at least for better rural schools, 
with better teachers, better surroundings, and better 
facilities for the work of universal education. 

The need is great, the demand powerful. The 
barriers are custom, conservatism, ignorance of the 
need on the part of the participants, and their guid- 
ance by a light coming from traditions instead of 
shining clearly on the path ahead. These barriers 
are strong; too strong to be easily broken. Could 
some one of our rural communities break from its 
thraldom and realize these high advantages, as we 
are realizing the amazing advantages of modern 
methods in business«affairs, a new spectacle of 
modern triumph by American “gumption” would 
give greater benefit to the whole world than any- 
thing yet done for human progress. 


Educational Meetings. 


(Continued from page 375) 

July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 
Altoona, Pa. 

July 4—5.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at 
Winthrop. L. T. Baker, chairman of executive committee. 

July 9-12.—American Institute of Instruction, New 
Haven, Conn. William C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., sec- 
retary. 

July 9-13.—National Educational Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 

Oct. 18-20.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 
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Summering in Bermuda. 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, New York. 


Now that summer’s sultry days are approaching, 
the vacationist bestirs himself to find a suitable place 
wherein to sojourn, or a pleasing trip that he can 
take. At such a time Bermuda, that little Arcadia 
where everything is beautiful either in form, color, 
or odor, attracts attention. 

Persons who wish to escape the torridity of our 
summer season, and others who love the beautiful 
and who enjoy the outdoor life which this idyllic 
spot affords, will not easily find a more charming 
place—a place where nature’s God has spread his 
glory not only in the heavens, above it, but in the 
earth beneath and in the waters under the earth— 
wherein to spend a short vacation. 

Bermudian life is essentially out of doors. Thru- 
out the year one may enjoy boating, swimming, 
yachting, fishing, walking, driving, wheeling, or 
motoring; tennis, golf, cricket, or football, or any 
other pastime suited to the open air. The summer 
temperature ranges between 65° Fahrenheit and 85°, 
with a mean of 76°. The vegetation is semi-tropical 
and flowers of gorgeous coloring abound; the most 
notable among these being the rose-flowered oleander, 
the flaming star, the hybiscus, the poinciana, and the 
night-blooming cereus, which for fragrance and 
beauty is unsurpassed. Hamilton, the capital and 
seat of government, is in direct communication with 
New York by weekly mail and steamship service. 
It is a compact little city of about 8,000 inhabitants 
bordering the north shore of the Great sound, and has 
a sightly location overlooking one of the most beau- 
tiful harbors in the world. From Hamilton as a 
center one can make many pleasing excursions. 
Places of popular interest, such as the dockyard, the 
drydock, the cathedral, the library, the house of 
parliament, public buildings, gardens, caves, and 
striking coralline formations abound. 

A drive to St. Georges will afford the most beauti- 
ful views obtainable of the islands. St. Georges is 
the oldest town in Bermuda and there one may see 
many a quaint relic of the city’s more prosperous 














A Country Road near Mount Langton, Bermuda. 


days, for once it was the capital. In the beautiful 
public gardens an inscription marks the spot where 
lies buried the heart of Sir George Somers, the 
founder of the colony. From St. Georges a run to 
St. David’s Head lighthouse and the view from its 
balcony will be found to well repay the trip. 

En route to St. Georges a stop is made to peep into 
Neptune’s Grotto, sometimes called the Devil’s Hole, 
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Nature’s Temple on the road to St. Georges, Cathedral 
Rocks, Bermuda. 


where fish are as numerous as they are multicolored. 
This grotto is said to be bottomless, and to receive 
its water direct from the sea thru caverns fathomless 
toman. A visit should be made to Moore’s house at 
Walsingham, where the poet sought consolation 
writing verse to his ideal Nea, a daughter of the 
islands. Moore dwelt at Walsingham for some 
months, but finding the position as registrar to the 
British Admiralty uncongenial, left after appointing 
a deputy. This deputy thru defalcation, caused 
Moore liability for the payment of $30,000. Moore 
finally discharged the indebtedness, earning the 
amount by his pen. 

The dwelling itself is full of quaint objects. It is 
cared for by guides who also escort one to the nearby 
caves. These caves are ornamented with stalactites 
aud stalagmites, and dotted here and there by tiny 
lakes. The entrance to the caves is situated in a 
thickly wooded region, about ten minutes’ walk 
from Moore’s house, and the exit lies not more than 
five minutes’ walk further on, yet one spends at least 
an hour creeping, sometimes crawling, under the 
dripping arches of these cavernous depths. These 
caves are well worth a visit. A stalagmite now in 
the museum at Edinburgh was taken from one of 
them, and geologists have declared that it took six 
hundred thousand years for it to obtain its present 
size judging by the rate at which it grew during a 
period of forty-four years while under examination. 

Built on the crest of a submarine volcano along 
whose side the busy coral insect has heaped up the 
work of ages, remarkable coralline formations dot 
the islands. None of these are more wonderful than 
the Cathedral Rocks and the Natural Arch at 
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Tucker’s Town. Only those who 
have seen them can picture their 
imposing grandeur. 

Another interesting excursion is 
to Gibbs’ Hill lighthouse, erected 
in 1845. The gallery, 105 feet in 
height, furnishes a magnificent 
view. For over fifty years one 
of the largest and most powerful 
lights in the world have been main- 
tained here. It is visible from the 
deck of approaching vessels for 
thirty miles. The panorama from 
the lighthouse tower is unique; 
Belterre, a well-appointed French 
restaurant on the way thither, is 
one of the many beautiful spots 
on the islands, and the service 
is excellent. The great drydock 
which lies near Ireland island and 
was towed across the Atlantic in 
fifty-six days is well worthy of 
a visit. This dock can accommo- 
date the largest ironclad ever built. 

Unless the visitor is previously 
informed he is likely to pass by 
one of the most historic spots in 
these islands. This is the “Well of the Black 
Watch.” Its locality is marked by a tablet set in 
the northwestern wall that surrounds the grounds of 
Government House at Mount Langton. Any visitor 
interested in the history of the islands may obtain 
permission to roam over these grounds for the asking 
and will have little difficulty in locating the well. 

The tablet referred to was erected to signalize the 
efforts of the first battalion of the Forty-second 
Regiment of Royal Highlanders, popularly known as 
the “Black Watch,” to save the colony from the 
effects of a prolonged drought to which a number of 








The only Well in Bermuda, ‘‘ The Well of the Black Watch.”’ 


the people and many cattle succumbed. It tells its 
own story in simple language: 
This is called the Well of the Black Watch 
In remembrance that it was sunk by some soldiers 
Of the 1st Batt. of the 42 Regiment 
Of Royal Highlanders 














The Poet Moore’s House at Walsingham, Bermuda. 


For the sake of the poor and their cattle 
In the long drought of 1849. 
Praise to the Lord 
He sendeth the springs into the 
Valleys which run among the hills. 


Ten feet from where the tablet has been set is a 
well—the only well in all Bermuda—which the 
Highlanders dug. This well which is nearly 300 feet 
deep gives water to this day. But since it was dug 
little use has been made of it, for the rainfalls have 
been frequent,and nowadays sufficient water is stored 
by the public and native reser- 
voirs to make it unnecessary to 
draw on artificial supply. 

Another such drought as that 
of 1849 is not likely to occur 
again, but if it should, now 
that the American capitalists 
have become interested in de- 
veloping the islands there need 
be no fear of its having the 
same direful effects. Within a 
few years the Bermudas will be 
overrun by a network of light 
railroads run by electricity. The 
large towns such as Hamilton 
and St. Georges will be lighted 
by electric hght and gigantic 
reservoirs will be built on the 
crests of the highest points. 

The pleasure of sailing among 
the lovely islands of the harbor, 
or in good weather, far out over 
the reefs of the open sea, will 
always rival the attractions of 
the land. It is out by the reefs 
that one may see the wonders of 
the deep. The Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club gives frequent re- 
gattas during the season. One 
can fish in these waters without 
discomfort the year around, as 
many as 168 varieties of fish hav- 
ing been observed. There is no 
definite so-called rainy season, and in the sheltered 
portions of the island flowers are in bloom the year 
round. Golf is played thruout the year. 

So popular has this tiny island resort become that 
means of transportation have recently been im- 
proved, and one can now be transplanted within 


Dug by the 
1st Battalion of the 42d Highlanders in 1849. Situated in 
Government House, Bermuda. 
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forty-eight hours from our oppressive heat and dust- 
laden atmosphere to a veritable “flowery kingdom” 
which almost abuts our shores—a spot where cooling 
breezes blow from all points of the compass and 
where such a thing as dust is unknown. 

The hotel accommodation is cheap, efficient, and 
reasonable. Among those chiefly patronized by 
summer tourists are the Windsor, the most popular, 
built entirely of stone and absolutely fireproof, and 
the American House. 

Few trips covering 1,400 miles can be made as 
cheaply as this which costs no more than three cents 
a mile, meals included. 

Norre.—The most attractive Bermuda travel programs I 
know of are those prepared by Thomas Cook & Son. My 
friend, J. I. Young at 261 Broadway, New York, will be glad 
to send circular on request. Please mention that you saw 
this note in the ScHoot JourNAL, as he does not know I am 
inserting this item of information here.—The Editor. 


BPI 


Domestic Training in Swiss Schools. 


The New Zealand Schoolmaster reprints from the 
English Woman’s Review a most interesting sketch 
by “‘Z. M. F.” on domestic training in the schools 
of Switzerland. It is quite evident that the Swiss 
are before all things a practical people. They are 
going a great way towards solving the servant prob- 
lem, drink problem, and several other problems 
which they share in common with most countries, by 
having their girls in the primary free schools trained 
in domestic matters. Of late years a branch has 
been added to many of the schools, especially in the 
large towns, in which girls during their last year of 
school life receive free practical instruction in cook- 
ery, housekeeping, laundry work, and plain dress- 
making. As the age limit for compulsory school 


attendance is either fourteen or fifteen, according to 
the canton in which they reside, the girls are natur- 
ally of an age to take an interest in and appreciate 
the advantages of this household training. 

No expense appears to have been spared by the 
state in the efficient equipment of these schools; the 
appliances are all of the most approved pattern and 
best materials; space, light, and ventilation are also 
arranged so as to conduce to the well-being of the 
pupils. The girls are made to do the entire work of 
a house themselves, the teacher supervising, direct- 
ing, and explaining the reasons for what they do. 
They work in detachments of from twelve to fifteen 
for a week at a time, and each girl receives altogether 
twelve weeks’ instruction during the year. The girls 
of the cookery class are sent out, two or three at a 
time, every morning to do the catering for the day. 
Strict accounts are kept and the cost per head of each 
meal worked out. The girls cook every day a dinner 
of three courses, followed by coffee, to which the 
class, mistresses, and sometimes visitors, sit down. 
The fare is plentiful and varied; the average cost per 
head is, however, surprisingly small, on an average 
not more than five cents for each meal. 

In the cookery class the girls are taught not only 
how to buy food economically and to cook it well and 
appetizingly, but also how to lay the table, wait at 
table, and keep everything clean, polished, and in 
apple-pie order. Needless to say, strict cleanliness 
is the order of the day, from the rows of dazzling 
copper, brass, and tin pans, to the well-burnished 
stoves and red tiled floor. 

In the laundry classes the girls do all the washing 
and ironing of the linen used in the schools. Plain 
dressmaking also forms part of the curriculum. 

*t All this is, of course paid for cut of the rates and 
taxes of the Swiss people. 











North Wall of Grand Canyon, from El Tovar. 


Courtesy of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa’ Fe_ Railrcad. 
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- Spelling Reform Talk—Wise and Foolish. 


The new thing that has happened in the ortho- 
graphic field of the English language is the appear- 
ance of an ‘‘angel”’ willing to pay the cost of system- 
atic efforts to bring about logical and long-desired 
improvements. Campaigns, political and other, 
can not be waged without the money needed for 
legitimate purposes. Offices and halls for public 
meetings must be rented, and clerks and other assist- 
ants employed. Bills for printing, advertising, and 
general publicity must be paid. Beacon lights must 
be set where they will be visible. Mr. Carnegie’s 
characteristically liberal offer to provide for the war 
chest of the simplified spelling board just organized 
in New York places orthographic progress on a new 
basis. Phonetic reformers, working singly or in 
groups, have been numerous, but never before have 
had the backing of superabundant wealth. In many 
cases they offered individualized projects, and would 
consent to nothing except their own particular doxy. 
Many of them proposed changes in alphabetic char- 
acters, as well as spelling, and their printed paper 
had an aspect of almost heathenish novelty. Buta 
people move deliberately in language modifications. 
The best the spelling board can hope for is to make 
haste slowly, and it wisely runs up the flag of simpli- 
fication. 

English orthography has changed much from time 
to time without organized or other known direction. 
A comparison of the books of to-day with those of a 
hundred years ago shows the extent of the spontan- 
eous or accidental alterations. The spelling of 
Edmund Spenser, tho he wrote but 300 years ago, is 
now something of a puzzle. His faerie is our fairy, 
and there are other variants. Fairy serves the pur- 
pose and is not likely to be disturbed. It seems to 
be practically settled that English will be the uni- 
versal language. It is spoken to-day by a tenth of 
the world’s population. It is taught in the public 
schools of Japan, Mexico, and some other foreign 
countries. Its spelling should be freed from absurd- 
ities and brain-twisting, time-consuming super- 
fluities. Tho, thru, tuf, and kof look strange at first 
sight, but have at least the merit of self-explanatory 
directness. Americans somehow managed to drop 
a needless vowel from such words as labour and 
honour, and they introduced a ‘‘z”’ in civilization, 
organization, and kindred words, because it gave the 
true sound. The English still stick to the old form 
and conservatively growl at the innovation. 

The simplified spelling board cannot speak with 
the authority of the French academy. It must 
proceed persuasively, and should develop a calm 
capacity to be laughed at now and then. It means 
well, and is entitled to a hearing. It should avoid 
pushing things too fast. A study of how orthog- 
raphy has changed without design would facilitate 
its labors. The Italian “perruquier”’ was not many 
years in passing thru a fortuitous transformation 
into the English “wig.’”’ On inspection the succes- 
sive steps are seen to be easy. It is but two short 
strides from the Italian word to the “ peruke”’ of the 
French and the “periwig” of the English. Then 
came the colloquial shortening of the word to “wig,”’ 
which looks like an every-day stayer. By the way; 
there is extant a letter written by Andrew Jackson 
in which he spelled ‘‘ Whig” in three different ways. 
A hundred years from now spellers of English moving 
along the line of least resistance, ought to stand on 
firmer ground. Spelling in German, Italian, and 
Spanish is now phonetic, but it was not always thus. 
Reforms are practicable, even inevitable, in English 
orthography also.--S_ .'.<\.s Globe-Democrat. 


On the recommendation of E. Benjamin Andrews, 
an educator and writer of considerable note, now 
chancellor of the University of Nebraska, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence passed a resolution request- 
ing the National Educational Association to order a 
new system of spelling for twelve selected words. 
The twelve words to be thus reconstructed are as 
follows: 

‘‘Bizness’’ for business. 
‘“‘Enuf”’ for enough. 
‘‘Fether’’ for feather. 
‘““Mesure’’ for measure. “Tuf’’ for tough. 
‘‘Plesure’’ for pleasure. ‘“‘Tung’’ for tongue. 
‘‘Red”’ for onl “Yung”’’ for young. 


* x % * 3 a * % 5 


Spelling reform by mandate on the installment 
plan is of course preposterous. Why should we, for 
the sake of brevity and euphony, spell pleasure 
““plesure’”’ and measure “‘mesure,”’ and still continue 
to spell treasure in the old way? Why should true 
become “tru” and blue remain ‘‘blue?” Why 
should the pest tense of ‘‘read’’ become “‘red,”’ and 
“head” and ‘‘dead”’ retain their present spelling? 
The above list will suggest many other similar ques- 
tions to the reader. The only effect of such arbi- 
trary modifications would be to multiply the con- 
fusions of English spelling. 
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“Ruf ”’ for rough. 
“‘Trawf’’ for trough. 
“‘Tru’’ for true. 


Our modern Eng- 
lish spelling is a product of slow evolution. This 
process cannot be accelerated by the arbitrary 
decrees of a convention or an association. That both 
English orthography and pronunciation can be 
changed for the better will generally be admitted; 
but the change must come thru the deliberate and 
leisurely influence of popular tastes and habits. On 
our side of the Atlantic one improvement in spelling 
has been effected by this operation. We refer to 
such words as honor, valor, and favor, which a cen- 
tury, or less, ago were spelled by Americans with the 


66 ”? 


u” included, thus: honour, valour, end favour. 
This has been a distinct betterment, yet our English 
friends, as arule, cling to the old form. If the wise 
example thus set in a specific instance by eighty 
millions of English-speaking people is ignored in the 
cradle of the language, how can we expect the whole 
English-speaking world to adopt a set of specific 
reforms at the behest of a body of educators?— 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 


Decayed Starch. 


A Foop PrRoBLEM. 


An Asheville man tells how right food did that which medi- 
cines had failed to accomplish: 

‘‘For more than 15 years,”’ he says, ‘‘I was afflicted with 
stomach trouble and intestinal indigestion, gas forming in 
stomach and bowels and giving me great distress. These 
conditions were undoubtedly due to the starchy food I ate, 
white bread, “prongs ete., and didn’t digest. I grew worse 
with time, till, two years ago, I had an attack which the 
doctor diagnosed as appendicitis. When the surgeon oper- 
ated on me, however, it was found that my trouble was ulcer 
of the pancreas, instead of appendicitis. 

‘‘Since that time I have had several such attacks, suffering 
death almost. The last attack was sbout three months ago, 
and I endured untold agonies. 

“The doctor then said that I would have to eat less 
starchy stuff, so I began the use of Grape-Nuts food for I 
knew it to be pre-digested, and have continued same with 
most a results. It has built me up wonderfully. I 

ained ten pounds in the first eight weeks that I used Grape- 
uts, my general health is better than ever before, my brain 
is clearer and my nerves stronger. 

“For breakfast and dinner, each, I take 4 teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts with{cream, a small slice of dry toast, an egg soft 
boiled and a cup of Postum; and I make the evening meal on 
Grape-Nuts and cream alone—this gives me a good night’s 
rest and I am well again.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellvill..”” in pkzs, 
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Rise Liars, 


And Salule Your Queen 
Ho, All Ye Faithful Followers of Ananias 


A Young Girl said to a CooKing School Teacherin New York: 


GIVE EAR! 


“If You 


make One Statement as False as That, All You have said 
about Foods is Absolutely Unreliable.”’ 


This burst of true American girl indig- | 
nation was caused by the teacher saying 
that Grape-Nuts, the popular pre-digest- | 
ed food, was made of stale bread shipped 
in’and sweetened. 

_.The teacher colored up and changed | 
the subject. 
~;There is quite an assortment of travel- 
ing and stay-at-home members of the! 
tribe of Ananias who tell their falsehoods 
for a variety of reasons. | 
~ In the spring it is the custom on a cattle | 
ranch to have a ‘‘round-up,”’ and brand 
the cattle, so we are going to have a| 
“‘round-up”’ and brand these cattle and | 
place them in their proper pastures. 





\ FIRST PASTURE. 
Cooking school teachers—this 


“includes teachers’? who have 
applied to us for a weekly pay if 
they would say“‘something nice”’ 
about Grape-Nuts and Postum, 
and when we have declined to 
hire them to do this they get 
waspy and show their true 
colors. 

This also includes ‘‘ demonstra- 
tors’’ and ‘“‘lecturers’’ sent out 
by a certain Sanitarium to sell 
foods made there, and these peo- 
ple instructed by the small-be- 
whiskered doctor—the head of 
the institution—to tell these 
prevarications (you can speak 
the stronger word if you like). 
This same little doctor conducts 
a small magazine in which there 
is a department of ‘‘answers to 
correspondents,’’ many of the 
questions as well as the answers 
being written by the aforesaid 
doctor. 

In this column some time ago 
appeared the statement: ‘No, 
we cannot recommend the use 
of Grape-Nuts, for it is nothing 
but bread with glucose poured 
over it.’’ Right then he showed 
his badge as a member of the tribe 
of Ananias. He may have been 
a member for some time before 
and so he has caused these ‘‘lec- 
turers’’ to descend into the 
ways of the tribe wherever they 





| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


0. 
. When the young lady in New 
York put the “iron on”’ to this 
“teacher’’ and branded her 
right we sent $10 to the girl for 


her pluck and bravery. 








SECOND PASTURE. 
Editors of “Trade” papers 





Only those that require it. These 
members of the tribe have de- 
manded that we carry adver- 
tising in their papers and when 
we do not consider it advisable 
they institute a campaign of 
vituperation and slander, print- 
ing trom time to time manufac- 
tured slurs on Postum or Grape- 
Nuts. When they go far enough 
we set our legal force at work 
and hail them to the judge to 
answer. If the pace has not 
been hot enough to throw some 
of these ‘‘cattle’’ over on their 
backs, feet tied and ‘‘ bellowing” 
do you think we should be 
blamed? They gambol around 
with tails held high and jump 
stiff legged with a very ‘‘cocky”’ 
air while they have full range, 
but when the rope is thrown 
over them ‘‘it’s different.”’ 

Should we untie them because 
they bleat soft and low? Or 
should we put the iron on, so 
that people will know the brand? 

Let’s keep them in this pas- 
ture anyhow. 











THIRD PASTURE. 

Now we come to a frisky lot, 
the ‘‘Labor Union’’ editors. 
You know down in Texas a weed 
called “‘Loco”’ is sometimes eaten 
by a steer and produces a de- 
rangement of the brain that 
makes the steer “ batty”’ or 
crazy. Many of these editors 
are ‘‘Locoed”’ from hate of any- 
one who will not instantly obey 
the ‘‘demands”’ of a labor union 
and it is the universal habit of 
such writers to go straight into 
a system of personal vilification, 
manufacturing any sort of false- 
hood thru which to vent their 
spleen. Weassert that the com- 
mon citizen has a right to live 
and breathe air without asking 
permission of the labor trust and 
this has brought down on us the 
hate of these editors. When 
they go far enough with their 
libels, is it harsh for us to get 
judgment against them and have 
our lawyers watch for a chance 
to attach money due them from 
others? (For they are usually 
irresponsible. ) 

Keep your eye out for the “ Lo- 
coed”’ editor. 











Now let all these choice specimens take 
notice: 





known as grocers’ papers. 


Remember we don’t put the 
brand on all, by any means. 








We will deposit one thousand or fifty 
thousand dollars to be covered by a like 
|amount from them, or any one of them, 
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and if there was ever one ounce of old 
bread or any other ingredient different 
than our selected wheat and barley with 
a little salt and yeast used in the making 
of Grape-Nuts we will lose the money. 

Our pure food factories are open at all 
times to visitors, and thousands pass thru 
each month, inspecting every department 
and every process. Our factories are so 
clean that one could, with good relish, eat 
a meal from the floors. 

The work people, both men and women, 
are of the highest grade in the state of 
Michigan, and according to the state 
labor reports, are the highest paid in the 
state for similar work. 

Let us tell you exactly what you will 
see when you inspect the manufacture of 
Grape-Nuts. You will find tremendous 
elevators containing the choicest wheat 
and barley possible to buy. These grains 
are carried thru long conveyers to grind- 
ing mills, and there converted into flour. 
Then the machines make selection of the 
proper quantities of this flour in the 

roper proportion and these parts are 

lended into a general flour which passes 
over to the big dough mixing machines, 
there water, salt, and a little yeast are 
added and the dough kneaded the proper 
length of time. 

Remember that previous to the barley 
having been ground it was passed thru 
about one hundred hours of soaking in 
water, then placed on warm floors and 
slightly sprouted, developing the diastase 
in the barley, which changes the starch 
in the grain into a form of sugar. 

Now after we have passed it into dough 
and it has been kneaded long enough, it 
is moulded by machinery into loaves 
about 18 inches long and 5 or 6 inches in 
diameter. It is put into this shape for 
convenience in second cooking. 

These great loaves are sliced by mach- 
inery and the slices placed on wire trays, 
these trays, in turn, placed on great steel 
trucks, and rolled into the secondary 
ovens, each perhaps 75 or 80 feet long. 
There the food is subjected to a long low 
heat and the starch which has not been 
heretofore transformed, is turned into a 
form of sugar generally known as Post 
Sugar. It can be seen glistening on the 
granules of Grape-Nuts if held toward the 
light, and this sugar is not poured over 
or put on the food as these prevaricators 
ignorantly assert. On the contrary the 
sugar exudes from the interior of each 
little granule during the process of manu- 
facture, and reminds one of the little 
white particles of sugar that come out 
on the end of a hickory log after it has 
been sawed off and allowed to stand fora 
length of time. 

This Post Sugar is the most digestible 
food known for human use. It is so per- 


fect in its adaptability that mothers with 
very young infants will pour a little 
warm milk over two or three spoonsful of 
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In the Literary World. 


Now that attention has so sadly been drawn to the achieve- 
ment of Edward MacDowell, it is an interesting fact to note 
in connection with the publication of Joel Chandler Harris’s 
new stories, Totp By Uncire Remus, that perhaps the most 
native of all Mr. MacDowell’s compositions is one of the Firr- 
sIDE TaLes, which, with motion and swing unmistakably 
American, is entitled Brer Rassirt. 


Mr:. Carroll Watson Rankin’s DanpELion CoTraGE seems 
to make the ‘‘oldsters”’ laugh as well as the youngsters, so 
that a warm welcome may be predicted for her Giris oF 
GARDENVILLE, which Henry Holt and Company promise for 
this month. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, whose novel, Kipps: THe Srory oF A 
Simpte Girt, has just been published, will probably visit 
America before long. Mr. Wells is an Englishman and he 
lives at Sandgate in Kent. He has never been on this side 
of the ocean, altho his books are as well known here as they 
are in England. His reputation both as a novelist, and as 
what might be called a sociological essayist, is an international 
one. He is particularly well known and highly thought of 
in France. ‘‘Kipps’’ has been received with the greatest 
interest in England as well as in this country. The Boston 
Transcript said recently in the course of a long and careful 
review of the book: ‘‘‘ Kipps’ career is portrayed by Mr. Wells 
with extraordinary vigor, truth, and humor. It scarcely 
exceeds rashness to say that not since ‘David Copperfield’ 
has English literature been enriched with so remarkable a 
story of the growth of a child.” 

It develops that G. B. Lancaster, whose virile stories of the 
New Zealand sheep-herders just published in Sons O’ Men 
caused the author’s name to be linked with Kipling, is a 
woman. Ever since the first appearance of some of the 
stories in magazine form the identity of the author has been 
shrouded in deepest mystery. It was the general belief that 
they were written by a man, because they showed masculine 
strength and vigor. All efforts on the part of Miss Lancaster’s 
publishers and agents to secure her photograph and informa- 





To the request of 


“ce 


tion about her have proved unsuccessful. 
her American publishers for a photograph she replied: 
regret that I cannot supply you with the information required. 
I have no suitable photograph to hand, and any account of 
my life, which belongs almost entirely to New Zealand u 
country, would not make interesting reading.”’ Sons 
MEN practically opens a new field in fiction, for these stories 
deal with the hardy herders of the hills. They have made an 
impression almost as great as that created by ‘‘Plain Tales 
from the Hills,’’ which first drew the attention of the reading 
world to Kipling. It is interesting to add that Sons O’ 
MEN went into a second large edition before publication day 
in this country. 

The initial volume in the AMERICAN STATESMEN, Second 
Series, is a compact biography of James G. Blaine, by Edward 
Stanwood. The Boston Herald finds ‘‘the author’s liter- 
ary style direct, vigorous, and candid, commanding confidence 
in his intention to tell the truth as he apprehends it, with 
strict and dispassionate fidelity. He is no indiscriminating 
eulogist and does not flinch from pointing out what he regards 
as faults of judgment and of discretion in Mr. Blaine’s career. 
As a biography we judge that it will be accepted as adequate 
and bine as final.”’ ‘‘Mr. Stanwood has done his work 
well,’’ says the New York Mail, ‘‘with that fairness and 
adequacy of statement that have characterized all his writings, 
and with an underlying sympathy and enthusiasm for the 
man whose story he tells that pervades the biography, but is 
kept vigorously in bounds.” ‘‘This volume presents the 
career of Mr. Blaine from start to finish,’’ says the Detroit 
Free Press and deals with him in a fair-minded and open 
fashion. It is a commendable endeavor, this, to present to the 
American public the life stories of our famous men and eed 
leaders.’’ The Portland Press considers that ‘‘Mr. Stan- 
wood has made an exceedingly entertaining and instructive 
book, upon a subject replete with interest.” 

Humors of all kinds are prolific of worse troubles. They 
may be entirely expelled by a thorough course of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 





Grape-Nuts, thus washing the sugar off |sembles fried bread crumbs. 


The grains} When you hear a cooking school teacher 


from the granules and carrying it with are brown and crisp, with a pleasant taste 








the milk to the bottom of the dish. Then | 
this milk charged with Post Sugar is fed | 
to the infants producing the most satis- 
factory results, for the baby has food that 
it can digest quickly and will go off to 
sleep well fed and contented. 

When baby gets two or three months 
old it is the custom of some mothers to 
allow the Grape-Nuts to soak in the milk 
a little longer and become mushy, where- 
upon a little food can be fed in addition 
to the milk containing the washed off 
sugar. 

It is by no means manufactured for a 
baby food, but these facts are stated as 
an illustration of a perfectly digestible 
food. 

It furnishes the energy and strength for 
the great athletes. It is in common use 
by physicians in their own families and 
among their patients, and can be seen on 
the table of every first-class college in the 
land. 

We quote from the London Lancet 
analysis as follows: 

“The basis of nomenclature of this 
preparation is evidently an American 
pleasantry, since ‘Grape-Nuts’ is derived 
solely from cereals. The preparatory 
process undoubtedly converts the food 
constituents into a much more digestible 
condition than the raw cereal. This is 
evident from the remarkable solubility of 
the preparation, no less than one half of | 
it being soluble in cold water. The sol- 


uble - contains chiefly dextrin and ae, 
starch. 











;cent; fat, 1.60 per cent; proteids, 15.00 


not unlike slightly burnt malt. Accord- 
ing to our analysis the following is the 
composition of ‘Grape-Nuts’: Moisture, 
6.02 per cent; mineral matter, 2.01 per 


per cent; soluble carbohydrates, etc., 
49.40 per cent; and unaltered carbohy- 
drates (insoluble), 25.97 per cent. The 
features worthy of note in this analysis ! 
are the excellent proportion of proteid | 
mineral matters, and soluble carbohy- 
drates per cent. The mineral matter was | 
rich in phosphoric acid. ‘Grape-Nuts’ | 
is described as a brain and nerve food, | 
whatever that may be. Our analysis, at | 
any rate, shows that it is a nutritive of a! 
high order, since it contains the constitu- | 


ents of a complete food in very satisfac- | 
tory and rich proportion and in an easily ! 
assimilable state.” } 
An analysis made by the Canadian | 


Government some time ago shows that | 


Grape-Nuts contains nearly ten times the 
digestible elements contained in ordinary | 
cereals and foods, and nearly twice the! 
amount contained in any other food: 
analyzed. 

The analysis is familiar to practically 
every successful physician in America: 
and London. | 

We —_ this statement in order that ' 
the public may know the exact facts up-! 
on which we stake our honor and will: 
back it with any amount of money that 
any person or corporation will put up. 

We propose to follow some of these 








or any other person assert that either 
Postum or Grape-Nuts are made of any 
other ingredients than those printed on 
the packages and as we say they are made, 
send us the name and address, also name 
of two or three witnesses, and if the evi- 
dence is clear enough to get a judgment 
we will right that wrong auictily. 

Our business has always been con- 
ducted on as high a grade of human intel- 
ligence as we are capable of, and we pro- 
pose to clear the deck of these prevari- 
cators and liars whenever and wherever 
they can be found. 

Attention is again called to the general 
and broad invitation to visitors to go 
thru our works, where they will be shown 
the most minute process and device in 
order that they may understand how pure 
and* clean and wholesome Grape-Nuts 
and Postum are. 

There is an old saying among business 
men that there is some chance to train a 
fool, but there is no room for a liar, for 
you never can tell where you are, and 
we hereby serve notice on all the members 
of this ancient tribe of Ananias that they 
may follow their calling in other lines, 
but when weed gs forth their lies about 
Grape-Nuts and Postum, we propose to 
give them an opportunity to answer to 
the proper authorities. 

The New York girl wisely said that if a 
person would lie about one item, it brands 
the whole discourse as absolutely un- 
reliable. 


“Keep your iron ready and brand these 
‘‘mavericks” whenever you find them 


In appearance ‘Grape-Nuts’ re-! choice specimens of the tribe of Ananias. ; running loose. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts and Postum 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Civic Club of Allegheny county, 
Pa., is urging daily medical inspection of 
public schools. The movement has the 
endorsement of the Allegheny county 
medical society. The boards of directors 
of twenty-eight schools in Pittsburg and 
six in Allegheny have consented to allow 
such examinations, 


Forty counties and over two hundred 
cities and towns were represented at the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Central Illinois Teachers’ Associaticn. 
President L. H. Griffith, of Danville, gave 
the opening address. 


The Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, which has previously held its meet- 
ings in St. Paul, will probably hold its 
next conference at Minneapolis. 


It has been decided that the $50,000 
appropriation made by the Virginia state 
legislature for the schools shall be dis- 
tributed by counties on a basis of school 
population, no county to receive a pro 
rata for more than one high school until 
all counties shall have had ample time to 
make application for aid. All schools 
accepting the appropriation shall be 
required to admit children from all parts 
of the state upon the same basis as those 
of the county in which a school is located. 


The eighth annual excursion of the 
teachers of Buffalo was made during the 
Easter vacation. A week was spent in 
Boston and vicinity. The trip was made 
over the New York Central and the Bos- 
ton and Albany railroads. A_ special 
train carrying the party left the New York 
Central station at 7.15 A. M., April 7, and 
arrived in Boston at 8.15 P. M. The 
purpose of the excursion was to give the 
teachers an opportunity to see the places 
where some of the greatest events in our 
history occurred. 


President James of the University of 
Illinois announces the appointment of 
one of the leading Germanic scholars in 
this country, Dr. Gustaf E. Karsten, as 
head of the department of modern lan- 
guages and professor of German in that 
institution. 


War on School Candies. 


The Philadelphia board of education 
is considering a proposition to go into the 
candy and ice cream business. The 
board of health declares that the impure 
stuff being sold to pupils by street ven- 
ders is imperiling the lives of the children. 

The venders have been warned and 
threatened, but it would take an armed 
guard to keep them away from the school 
buildings, for the trade is highly remun- 
erative. 

It is probable that principals and 
teachers will be granted permission to put 
up stalls and supply pure ice cream, 
pretzels, and other things to eat. By so 
doing it is hoped to drive the venders 
away and so protect the health of the 
children. Several principals, recognizing 
the dangers to children of the street ven- 
der’s articles, have been selling pretzels 
to their pupils for some time, and the 
experiment has been a success. 


School Garden Association. 

The School Garden Association, Station 
A, Boston, Mass., last year enlisted over 
ten thousand workers in the school garden 
movement, and supplied seeds, instruc- 
tions for planting and literature to 





The editor of a New York medical jour- 
nal says: Antikamnia tablets have been 
used with very favorable results in head- 
ache, neuralgia, influenza, and various 
nerve disorders. No family should be 
without a few tablets of this wonderful 
pain reliever. Two tablets for an adult 
is the proyer dose. They can be ob- 
tained in ar’ quantity from your family 
drug store. 


schools, clubs, superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers, pupils, and individuals in 
many parts of the country. The results 
of the work were so encouraging, and the 
good so manifest, that preparations have 
been made on a larger scale for 1906, 
providing a larger number of varieties 
of flowers and vegetables, and aiming to 
reach and assist all willing to join in the 
movement. 

A membership fee of six cents secures 
enrollment, a booklet of directions for 
planting, a sample collection of five 
varieties of seeds, and a list of the collec- 
tions of flower and vegetable seeds that 
can be ordered for school and home 
gardenuse. Anycnecanapply. Simply 
write to F. W. Shattuck, Sec’y, The 
School Garden Association, Station A, 
Boston, Mass., enclosing six cents, and 
giving your name and address. 


Agricultural Education. 

The Oklahoma board of education has 
decided to have a course of agricultural 
instruction in the public schools, and has 
appointed a committee of teachers to for- 
mulate a course of study. 

The plan is that the teachers will be 
instructed first, the course for them to 
consist of a reading circle, with discus- 
sions on agricultural subjects. Follow- 
ing these meetings, the teachers are to 
make short talks to their pupils, going 
over in the school-room the ground which 
they themselves have just covered. 

Flowers and weeds are to be studied 
first, and the pupils are to be taught how 
to eradicate the bull nettle, Johnson 
grass, loco weed, and other common 
pests. Following this will come a study 
of soil and plants. Egg shell forms, 
made by extracting the contents of the 
egg, and filling the shell with loam are to 
be used in this study, and small egg shell 
farms will be located in each room. Rad- 
ishes are to be first cultivated to show 
by their growth, how soils vary in com- 
position. Later on will come the culti- 
vation of alfalfa, clover, cow-peas, ete. 
Talks will be given on the rotation of 
crops, apple and pear blight, smut on 
corn and oats, and potato scab. 

Lessons on live stock will be given, and 
in the study of dairying and creameries 
the schools are to be taken to visit a 
creamery plant wherever that is possible. 
Grafting and budding will be carried on 
in the school-rooms. 

After the winter’s study, it is proposed 
that each pupil, if possible, shall have an 
individual garden at home, in which to 
carry on some of the experiments sug- 
gested by their studies in the school- 
room. 


Education Thru Service. 

In speaking on ‘‘Improvement of the 
Country Schools,’’ Supt. U. J. Hoffman, 
of the La Salle county schools, recently 
addressed the Farmers’ Institute Con- 
vention as follows: 

It would seem that every one, whether 
he has children or not, would be in favor 
of the very best schools for the children 
of the community. As a general rule 
they are. But sometimes we find one 
who has lands and money, whose children 
are grown up, who wants the cheapest 
teacher, the shortest term, and no money 
spent on the school-house. Usually, 
when his children went to school, he had 
no land or money, and others had to pay 
taxes for their benefit. Yet now he is so 
inexpressibly mean as to try to deprive 
other children of the best school privi- 
leges. I don’t know what to do with 
such people, except to turn them over to 
the Methodists, who believe in the bound- 
lessness of the grace of God. Yet I feel 
as did the Baptist preacher, who said, 
‘‘Some say the grace of God can reach 
the heathen, the thief, and the murderer, 
and some say it may reach even the New 


a Yankee. But I don’t go that 
ur.”’ 

It is not because the people do not 
want the best schools. It is because we 
do not yet fully realize what the school is 
for. 

Our ancestors in Europe founded the 
school that young men fitting themselves 
for the priesthood might learn the Latin 
and Greek languages, that they might 
learn what the fathers of the church 
taught in the books. Our ancestors in 
New England founded the school that all 
the children might learn to read in 
order that they might read the Bible 
and save their souls from perdition be- 
yond the grave. We in the West found- 
ed the elementary school that our chil- 
dren might learn to read and figure, so 
that the Connecticut Yankee, or the sons 
of Israel, might not cheat them out of 
their honestly earned dollars. We have 
gone a little farther and founded.the high 
school, and we exhort our children, say- 
ing, ‘‘I never had a chance to go to school, 
and so had to work hard all my life. 
Now I am sending you to high school that 
you may learn something, so that you 
may make a living without hard labor.” 

It’s all a mistake. The elementary 
school should not be a place where chil- 
dren may simply learn the art of reading, 
writing, and figuring. The high school 
is not a place where young people ma 
get a quantity of information that will 
enable them to make a living without 
hard work. The college is not a place 
where one may get enough culture to 

lace him in the ranks of gentlemen of 
eisure. 

Twenty years ago had you asked an 
educator, ‘‘Were Peter Cooper, Horace 
Greeley, Andrew Carnegie, Abraham Lin- 
coln educated men?’ he would have 
laughed you to scorn. They were not 
educated men. They knew not Latin 
and Greek. They had never been in 
school. 

To-day ask an educator, ‘‘ Were Peter 
Cooper, Horace Greeley, Abraham Lin- 
coln educated men?” and he will answer, 
“Yes, they were the best educated men 
of their day.’’ It is true they never went 
to school, they were not learned men, but 
they were educated men. Why do you 
call Lincoln an educated man? Because 
his heart was right to feel, his brain was 
clear to think, and his hand was powerful 
and skilful to do. It was in the school of 
service that he was educated. It was 
not in the school of learning 

Frank H. Hall has been a _ pioneer 
in the gospel of true education for thirty 
years. His was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, ‘‘Educate for usefulness.” 
He stood quite alone, and the rest of us 
certainly thought he was in the woods; 
while we, the children of light, were 
preaching education for culture. Yet I 
think Dr. Hall is not quite right. 

We should not educate for usefulness, 
We should educate thru usefulness. We 
may educate for usefulness and not 
attain usefulness. But if we can educate 
thru usefulness, we cannot miss our aim. 


That Tired Feeling 


That comes to you every spring is a 
sign that your blood is wanting in 
vitality, just as pimples and other erup- 
tions are signs that it is impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla always removes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives new life and new courage. 

Today buy and begin to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 
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Lantern arranged for vertical projection 


























sehool Lantern 


We offer for the first time a thoroughly practical, mechanically and optically accurate, low priced school pro- 
jection apparatus. It embodies ‘every feature necessary for class room work, regular lantern slide projection, 
projection microscope and apparatus for the projection of opaque objects direct on the screen. It may also be 
used as a double lantern if desired. The triple condenser system with cooling cell, new hand feed electric lamps 
for either direct or alternating current, new compact lamp box, lathe bed construction, securing absolute rigidity 
and alignment of all parts, etc., etc., are a few of the exclusive features. 

Descriptive Catalog, reaty May Ist, sent free on request, 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco Frankfurt a/m, Germany 
So A a RTT eA aT 











N. E. A. CONVENTION 


SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 9-13 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 









NOW READY 
1905 14th Year 1906 


Vaile School 
Directories 


of Superintendents, Principals, County Ranging in Prices from $130.00 to $275.00 
Superintendents, Colleges, Normal 
Schools and Academies : 
SPECIAL TRAINS including COMPARTMENT, 
15 Books C ising 24 § 
tassel DINING, and OBSERVATION CARS 


Price $1.25 each, $15 a set 


Via 





Send for Descriptive Circular Leaving Grand Central Station June 30th and July 2nd, one 
visiting the Grand Canyon of Arizona, one through Colorado 
A. S. BARNES 6 CO. and the Rockies; both tours through Southern California 





returning via Portland, one continuing via the Canadian 
Rockies, one through Yellowstone National Park, visiting 
all interesting points en route. Write for itinerary. 


11-15 East 24th Street :: New York 


M. C. ROACH J. F. FAIRLAMB 
Ass’t General Passenger Agent General Passenger Agent 
1216 Broadway, New York New York 





C, F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 
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It you took ten thousand 
Superintendents, Principals, 
School Board men, who ought 
to buy your goods, and stood 
them up in a row where you 
could get at them consecu- 
tively, you would surely make 
some sales before ycu got very 
far down the line. 


Bat before you got through, you would be 
very old ant very tired, and other departments 
of your business would be very much run down 
at the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will 
repeat it brightly, effectively, convincingly—in 
various forms, always the same yetalways differ- 
ent; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, 
but pleasantly. We will be right on the spot 
with every one of yourten thousand men, bright 
and early the tirst Monday morniog of each 
month fcr an entire year, at a cost of from Ic. to 
4c. per year per Man. 

The pla wili bring results—no quesiior about 
it—no doubtabout it. We’ll give you evidence 
to back every word we say—theevidence of your 
own good common sense and the evidence of 
some of the best business men in America. 


ADDRESS ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


11-15 EAST 24ra STREET, NEW YORK 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art. Biology, Chemistry, 
Commercial Geography, Education (History and 
Theory) English, French, Geology ,German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychol- 
ogy. Public Speaking, Rhetoric, and School 
Ad.-ninistration. ° 

fhese courses are designed for teachers and 
coilege students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, others 
are introductory and presuppose no specialized 
preparation. 

_In the great majority of cases, instruction is 
given by members of the Yale Faculty of the 
rank of proiessor or assistant professor. A num- 
ber of leading schooi authorities have been added 
to the Faculty to give courses on educational 
subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for studentsand will be assigned in 
the order of application. : 

For circulars and further information address 

YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 ELM STREET. NEw Haven, Conn. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four 
Quarters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
Admission is granted at the opening of each, on 
January 2d, April 2d, Jane I6th, and October Ist. 

Graduate instruction 1s offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science 

Professional instruction is offered in the 
Divinity School, the Law School, Rush Medical 
College (atfiliated), and the School of Education. 

Undergraduate instruction is offered in the 
Senior olleges: and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1904, June 15-September 1. 

first Term: June I*-July 2; Second Term: July 
27-August 31. Registration is permitted for the 
ertire quarter orforeitherterm, Full andregu- 
lar credit is given for work done. Special courses 
are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 











EST Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth, $3.00. 
904 pages. 
] R D 110 colored illustrations. 

2.2 black and white illustrations, 


00K THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 


Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


| The Bible in the Schools. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 











ENEELY & CO. ELL 
Mihi det ere 
Readers will confer a favor by mer- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








City Superintendent Kendall is right in 
supporting the practice of reading the 
Bible in the public schools of Indianapo- 
lis, and right-minded citizens generally 
will support him by personal expressions 
' of confidence and approval. If he errs at | 
all, it is in the direction of yielding to the | 
current sophistry about denominational | 
differences and their discouraging influ-| 
ence on this wise custom. 
Neither denominational prejudices nor 
the spirit of unbelief should be suffered to | 
banish the Bible from the schools. Dis- | 
cerning Christian thinkers have long) 
abandoned the evangelistic theory of | 
Bible study, and are content to rest their | 
case upon the Bible as literature. In this | 
they must be sustained. The literary 
qualities of the Bible and its historical | 
meanings are such that no one has a lib-| 
_eral education who is unfamiliar with its | 
most celebrated passages. 
The most approved vocabulary of liter- | 
ature is drawn from the Bible and Shakes- | 
peare. The great masters of style ac-| 
knowledge these two sources as the 
springs of their power. Every child in | 
the public schools of the United States 
ought to know and love the sublime ac- | . 
tion of the book of Job, the surpassing | Nel York University 
| melody and imagery of the Psalms, the | ; : . 
'sententious worldly-wise philosophy of Summer School at University Heights 
Proverbs, the exalted poetry of Isaiah, | July 2 to August 10, 1906 
the powerful spiritual exhortations of | Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in 
Jesus, the noble eloquence of Paul. | Principles and Methods of Education for 
The literary value of these writings, the| Primary, Grammar and High Schools. 
eae . | Special departments of Physical Training, 
ennobling influence they possess for the Kindergarten and Primary Work, Domes- 
enlightened mind, can not be foregone |tic Art, and Manual Training. Tuition, 
without grave injustice to the intellectual | $25; Board and Room, $45. Special rail- 
life of the rising generation. It is a false Tad rates. Rooms should be reserved in 
‘eclecticism or humility that would yield | advance. For illustrated bulletin, address 
upon this principle to the clashes of de-| James E. Lough, Ph.D., Director 
nominations or the demands of impious, Washington Square New York City 


and arrogant infidelity, whether in the 


public schools or institutions of higher | BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


learning.—Indianapolis Star. | $88 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Golf and Chasing the Fox . 
Are the favorite forms of sport at Aiken | CHEMICAL : 
APPARATUS 


and Augusta among the representatives | 


of the ‘‘Four Hundred,’’ who congregate | 
an 
CHEMICALS 


To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. . ... . 





A, S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H.HARDWICK,P.T.M. W.H.TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























at those resorts in the late winter and | 
spring. The Southern’s Palm Limited | 
offeis the quickest and most luxurious | 
service. New York offices, 271 and 1185 
Broadway, Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern | 
Passenger Agent. 


Sumptuous Service to the South 


Is furnished by the electric-lighted and | 
in every way luxuriously appointed | 
Southern’s Palm Limited. The favorite | 
train with discriminating travelers to | 
Aiken, Augusta, and all the Florida| 
resorts. Full information New York | 
offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway, Alex. | , = 


S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. = | .« 
: ‘Complete Laboratory Outfits 
| Machine Education. | 
Few lecturers, alas, know an hing | Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
about lecturing. It is not lecturing to 
read off bibliographies. If every lec- 
turer would first convince himself and 
his audience that there was some reason 
oo his —— Se than ne. 
there wou e fewer lectures. e art 
of lecturing requires art. It requires—a Normal Schoo} of Gymnastics 
,tliag unrecognized by science—person- 
ality. The ony lecturer comes stoop- 
| shouldered from his stack of indices, and 
/recites the latest statistics; or he comes 
square-shouldered from the athletic field, 
; and recites the latest stupidities. Sta- 

















NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 





658-663 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OinccToR 
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Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers: 
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Worst Form of Eczema. 


Black Splotches all over face—Affected 
Parts now clear as ever—Cured by 
the Cuticura Remedies. 


“About four years ago I was afflicted 
with black splotches all over my face and 
a few covering my body, which produced 
a severe itching irritation, and which 
caused me a great deal of annoyance and 
suffering, to such an extent that I was 
forced to call in two of the leading phy- 
sicians of my town. After a thorough ex- 
amination of the dreaded complaint they 
announced it to be skin eczema in its 
worst form. They treated me for the 
same for the length of one year, but the 
treatment did me no good. Finally my 
husband purchased a set of the Cuticura 
Remedies, and after using the contents of 


Ointment, the breaking out entirely 
stopped. I continued the use of the Cut1- 
cura Remedies for six months, and after 
that every splotch was entirely gone and 
the affected parts were left as clear as 
ever. 
cured me of that dreadful disease, eczema, 
but other complicated troubles as well. 


Ala. Oct. 28, 1905.” 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


: OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream SEAUTIFER 









sass Removes Tan 
ges Pimpies, rec 
2 2 ond les, Mot 
see! Patches, Rash 
Saz72 and Skin dis- 
$23 eases, and ev- 
aS. 8 ery blemish on 
ats beauty, and de- 
nO fies detection. 
pclae On its virtues it 





has stood the 
test of 54 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm 
less we taste it 


properly made, 
Accept nocoun 
terfeit of simi- 
S lar name. The 
distinguished 
Dr. L, A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful ofall theskin preparations,” 
One bottle wil! last six months using it every da 
GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removers 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r 
37 Great Jones Street, New Yor 
For saie by a1 Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealer: 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R.H Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ¢®~Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 





ok fase 








WANTED—*2 active person 
(either sex) to qualify 
at orce for Tour_of Europe with party. 


Official Christian Endeavor excursion. All 
expenses pai Trip occupies forty three 
daystrom Boston. Sail July ith Address 
Excursionis:, P. O. Box 407, New York, N. Y. 











aTn 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES, sis: = AStRMA, 


* Sold by all LPruggists, 
STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 





or by mail. 35 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


to be sure it _is | 


7 | 


| tistics and stupidities are better in books. 
One ma 


something of his own to say, so intimate, 


his students,—he no longer comes. Or, 


cence or determined in his wisdom, that 


moral uplift and intellectual fire, 


, facts. 
ence. 





pits that have been digged for them, and 
go their wilful way! 


|them. They are forced to go here and 
ithere. And thus the bores also win an 
| audience, sf 
| their majority among those who insist 
| upon prescription. 
| books. The men have vanished out of 
jthem. The typical college of to-day con- 


| their librarians, and laboratories and 
| their laboratorians. Like the rest of the 
|age, they are made up of money and 
/matter. Machine-mad, we have gone far 
| toward making education also a machine. 
| —G.W. Parsons, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


| Where March is Lamb-like. 


| The old saying abcut March coming | 


in like a lamb and going out like a lion 
| does not obtain at Aiken, Augusta, Cam- 
| den, Asheville, Tryon, and other Southern 
| resorts, 
|ized by a lamb-like gentleness from 
beginning to end. 
luxuriously via the Southern Railway. 
New York offices, 271 and 1185 Broad- 
way, Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passen- 
|ger Agent. 


People Fool Themselves. 





| A great many pecple focl themselves 
'in the course of their lives. They think 
| they can go on working incessantly with 
, hand and brain and not come to the need 
of meaicine. 

They find they can’t. 

And then many of them fool them- 
selves again by accepting a substitute for 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is by far the 
best medicine we know of for restoring 
health and strength and building up the 
whcle system. 





Kest and Heaith for Mother and Child 
. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING UP was veep used 
NS « 2 
t LE T 
PERFECT SUCUESS. t SO THES the 
', SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CURHS WIND CCI IC. and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Soid by druggists in evers part of the 
world, Be sure to ask tor “ Mrs Winsio#’s Soo’ hing 
Syrup. And take no other kind 
bott® 


4 


Twenty. five cents a 








‘He had —_~ skill ohorse flesh 
a 


or 


who bought pe 





iS [= 


inary soaps 


*cory 


to ride on’ Dont tak 


~ 






R:OnNTe 


POL 


etry a cake of it.and be convinced.= 


skip them. But the true lec- 
turer, who knows how to lecture, who has 


so earnest, so personal, that to convey it | 
all a book is insufficient, but he must say | 
it with his own lips, looking in the faces of 


if he does, he comes discredited, uncertain 
of the tenure of his office; and it is only 
because he is either simple in his inno- 


he comes to lecture, to believe in heart | 
and character, in feeling and taste, in j 
in a} 
world where the reigning gods want only | 
But the students know the differ- | 
How refreshing to behold the 
cheerful sanity with which they avoid the | 


; of | Where a true lec- | 
the first bottle of Cuticura Resolvent in| turer opens his doors, there they flock in. | 
connection with the Cuticura Soap and But soon the teeth of prescription seize | 


a fact which accounts for | 


As most college lec-| 


The Cuticura Remedies not only | tures go now, they are nothing but oral | 
| 


where the month is character-| 


Reached quickly and | 


LAZY LIVER 


| “I find Cascarets so ‘good that I would not be 


without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic 1 feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine i have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 





Best For 
The Bowels 








T CANDY CATHARTIC 
| uy WORK WHILE YoU sig 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, lc, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6or 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





Lizzie E. Sledge, 540 Jones Ave., Selma, | sists of a shrewd financier, libraries and | 


TWO LINES 
| BETWEEN 


'NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


| BETWEEN BETWEEN 
/NEW YORK AND’ | NEW YORK AND 
| PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
| Direct Steamer—Satur- 
on — New ese 
| Steamer every Week Day | (wedngedass, from | Bos: 
all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Nnion 


Fier 35 Kast River. NEW YORK Phone & Orcbard 


308 Congress Street, 


ECIMER & AMcnD 


| 
| 205-211 Third Ave., New York 


| Manufacturers and Importers of 





Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


tiverything needed in the Laboratory. Glase 
Blowiog done on the premises Metalware 
Mannfacturing Departmentin the House. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
tbe hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia : ; 

Spalding’s gymnasi:m apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmansbip. Any 
part breaking through such d-feet will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
; against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
| you are buy: ne gymnasium appara'us, place us 
| on aa equal basis of quality, and our pri es will 
| proveanindycement. Also, remember we chal- 

lenge comoarisonand will be elad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition 


A.G Spald:ng & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Mass 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Chicopee 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


“BREWER wWeEency 
AGENCY 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 





THE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








33 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers, Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- 
legesand Norma! Schools. 16tb year 
Fo 


or quick work, cali, phone or wire. 





JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY scitoinc :)’carcaco 


A SUCCESSFUi SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the clos- of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 





16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


B. F. CLARK, Mer. SEND FOR OUR PLATEFORM 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. 
Chicago, 208 Michigan Boulevard 





Albany, N. Y. 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Ore.,140 Williams Ave 


San Francisco. 117 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


Minneapolis, 414 C ensary Bldg. 
Denver, 401 Coop-r Bld 
Spokane, : 14 Rookery Block 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGEN CY 
of veeancies and tell thing, but if it i 
Caen | FT” Sacclncmoniendaauecer 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, 


FISHER =. AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, *” “*"** axerne: 


Largest permanent clientage of amy Western Agency. Many vacancies for pig ag oe meet 
coming in. Get in line early. We can help you. Address for 21st Year Book C. J. 


Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and i ach ons to colleges, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. W PRATT, Manager. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 














Schermerh orn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U. S. oe 


1855 
3 East 14th St., New York | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








TEACHERS’ TESTIMONIALS TYPEWRITTEN. 
ningham, Box 424 Albany, 


COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY AGATE, & MORGAN. Mars., Box S42, 


Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. 
credentials prove unsatisfactory, we return enroll- 


ment fee. Write for information and blanks. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU :: :: _ Billings, Montana 


Work promptly and neatly done. W. A. Cun- 








We want competent teachers to fill vacancies in all 
sections of the United States; more especially in 
the Northwest, where wages are the bighest. It 





Are you taking 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


April Issue Now Ready Send for a copy 





A.S. BARNES & CO., 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 


Extra Good 


ENTERTAINMEMT 


BOOKS 


For Special Days and All Days 


Special Day Exercises, 35 fine successful exer- 
NE; AN TON ORIEN ods 0 0:5. 0:0! 90:00 0/950 0-05: 
Practical Recitations, Inexhaustible supply 
FOL SUGGRT BICCINOORS. os o:0 sais se 6005 50 
Practical Declamations, 100 short, pretty 
prose pieces to speak. 
= Dialogs, Short and about life’s real 
SS ees 
Little Primary Pieces, About the only real 
SPL Seer er ee ee ee ee eee ke ee 
Nature Recitations, Pieces about nature, 
Sr rere ree cree 
How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday, 10 
exercises, drills, etc. 
How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
oR Re rae ser er re 
How to Celebrate Arbor Day, Arbor Day, tree 
Ms. eis hewn 104d RED e ae sek oe 
Spring and Summer School Celebrations, 
Master, Memorial Days... 0.2.0. 
Christmas Entertainments, Tableaux, 5 short 
plays, new songs. . 
Fancy Drills and Marches, ‘Wonderful v ariety. ; 
appropriate for all times............ 
Primary Speaker, 100 new bright and spark- 
ling selections . 
Tip Top Dialogs, A ‘brand new collection, de- 
SOOTY MUMOTOUB .... . ... 00.0:004 04 50046: 
Authors’ Birthdays No. 1 and 2, Exercises on 
eS aS eS ere rr ea 
Patriotic Quotations, Over 100 selections to 
inspire love of our country...... ....... 
New Year and Midwinter Exercises, Exactly 
J SS Re cee eee oe keen 
Quotation Book for Grammar Grades, 340 
short. pleasing extracts... 
Who Killed Cock Robin, and Marching Exer- 
cises, Finely illustr: ited a A eer 
Gala Day Dialogs, New, original, fine for 
REET Pee eer ere rT ee 
RECEPTION DAY “SERIES, 6 vol. A mine 
of material covering every possible want, 
rr eee ee ee 
Timothy Cloverseed, Country boy in City. 
Very laughable... 
His Royal Nibs, Visitors to Mayor’s office, 
humorous doorkeeper, etc.............46 
Van Amburgh’s Menagerie, Humorous play 
2 ee eee 
Months of the Year, Play for Dec. and 
Jan., 13 pupils... 
New Patriotic Exercises, Short play for any 
DIATEIENO BOCOIION. 1036.0 6isc cass cacacese 
Wonderful Doctor, Take off on the Doctor- 
ee ee CCT Ty eee 


Christmas Greeting, for 25 children, Dryads, : 


Jack Frost, Father Time...........-++ 
Bird Play, All common birds represented, 
simple costumes, illustrated............ 


Arbor Day in Primary Room, Kecitations and 


songs for small children ............06. 


Banner Days of the Republic, Patriotic songs , 


with pretty costumes..... 


Lincoln the Patriot, rogram for his birthday E 


Flag Day in School Room, Recitations with 
music, Flag Drill, ete. 


‘ Fancy Scarf Drill, Music ‘and 30 Movements. 


Very graceful for rs ae 


Object Lesson in Histury, Historic exercise ; 


with scenes about Boston............... 


Visit from Mother Goose, Christmas play for i 


SOTRIIAAN QPMEO NN ih 635 056 54 04.04 9,994 0 0 2 0 


Mother Goose Festival, Musical E ntertainment. 


Very attractive. . 


Little Red Riding-Hood, Musical play. “Full | 


directions for costumes. 


Visit from Mr. and Mrs. Santa ‘Claus, All — 


MR ah an iat A Nie Aisin is acs Gods is Ne 


A Noble Spy, A play for boy s—six acts. His- | 


ee eae eer ee 
Work Conquers, Five closing exercises for 11 
boys and girls. 


Mother Nature’s Festival, ‘For Spring, Birds, : 


Flowers, Trees. . 


At the Court of King Winter, Christmas, Win- , 


ter, Santa Claus...... 


Crowning of Flora, Simple “cantata for 10 to : 


BO RMATVIG ON) DUGIRINC: os «00.05 06.59.59 23.80 36 


Farmer’s School-—The Visit, Two bright little ; 


motion plays 


Greenville Debating “Society, * ‘Shall women * 


dg ORE Se ae ee ere 


King Richard ur, ‘Shake: espe are’s Great t Play : 


condensed. sekenees 


25 
a8 
25 
a5 
25 
25 
25 
“as 
25 
28 
.25 
25 
as 
25 
ims 
.25 


.25 


.25 
.25 
2. 


-20 
.25 
.15 
15 
.15 
.15 


A.S. — , Comgeny 


11-15 East 24th Street 
New York 
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